








ENELITH INKS.. 
are “TOPS “in quality 


No-inks:rate‘higher in the estimation of offset lithographers 

who demand materialsof unquestionable excellence . . . 
“who cannot afford to worry around with inks less likely 
to give the fine results required. 


With all the exacting demands on an offset ink . . 

to print full tone even after being thinned to flow 
easily and then having the film split in half by 
the rubber blanket, for instance . . . it means 
something when a line of inks in so many 
brilliant colors can maintain such a repu 
tation for unvarying high quality 

through so many years. 


e+ + * 


A full description of the manufac- 
ture of inks and fine dry colors and 
helpful suggestions for the elim- 
ination of many offset ink 
troubles are given in our 
booklet “Inks, Lithographic 
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The Senelith Ink Company, Inc. 


32-34 GREENE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SEWN MOLLETON & FLANNEL COVERS 
SEAMLESS MOLLETON & FLANNEL COVERS 
DAMPERS . . . LEATHER ROLLERS 
HAND ROLLERS . . . OGRAPER LEATHER 
SEAMLESS FOUNTAIN ROLLER COVERS 

















‘|| ROBERTS & PORTER 


1 N C O R 
ESTABLISHED IN THE LITHO ln seaieine nie yt YEARS 


New York: 100 Lafayette St., Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
Chicago: 402 S. Market St., Phone: WABash 6935 


CANADIAN AGENT: CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., 240 LOGAN AVE., TORONTO 
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NENEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ | 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 


high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 

Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Alumi 









Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Carborundum 
Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Charcoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Collodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 
Copieflack 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Sale 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 
Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 








Gum Arabic 
Hand Rollers 
Hydroquinone 


Impression Rubber 


Sheeting 
India Paper 
Ink Mullers 







n 
Ink Slabs 
Kalinin Drier 
Lavender Oil 
Liquid Tusche 
Litho Inks 
Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 
Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 
Nitric Acid 
Offset Blankets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 
Opaque 
Palm Oil 
Pen Ink 
Pens, Litho 
Photographic 
Gelatine 
Planium Etch Sale 
Press Boards 
Printing Inks 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 


Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake 
Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
-atch Tape 
Scraper 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Steel Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency 
Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 
Etc, Etc. 
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FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


ANTIFIN 
RUBBER PRESERVER 


The acids and chemicals of lithographic etches attack rubber and 
if left unchecked on the blanket will seriously impair its essential 
properties. The antidote for this is Antifin Rubber Preserver. 

The color pigments of lithographic inks have a chemical affinity 
for rubber. lhey penetrate the rubber composition of the blanket, 
swell its surface and will, if unchecked, eventually destroy many 
of its important physical characteristics. To counter-act these det- 
rimental reactions the blanket should be regularly treated with 
Antifin Rubber Preserver. 

The lint and dust coming off printing paper settles on the blanket 
and interferes with the lithographing process. This accumulation 
on the blanket should be washed off regularly with clean water 
and then the blanket should be treated with Antifin Rubber 
Preserver. 

Gasoline when used for washing blankets dissolves the rubber as 
well as the ink. The unfavorable effects of this action can be miti- 
gated by applying Antifin Rubber Preserver after washing with 
gasoline. 

In addition to unfavorable chemical reactions, offset blankets are 
also subjected to harmful mechanical reactions. The most common 
effect of these is embossing. This is caused chiefly by plates con- 
taining type matter. Its detrimental effects can be mitigated by 
treating the blanket about three times a day with Antifin Rubber 
Preserver. 

Antifin Rubber Preserver is a scientifically prepared non- injurious 
chemical solution which dissolves ink and preserves rubber; it 
enables rubber offset blankets to retain their natural properties 
and lengthens their life considerably. 

Antifin Rubber Preserver is a thick liquid which evaporates slowly 
when applied in full strength to the blanket; it corrects swellings, 
blisters and tackiness. 

Antifin Rubber Preserver remedies embossing effects on offset 
blankets without leaving any low spots; it reconditions the rubber 
without harming it. 

Antifin Rubber Preserver is economical in use. One pint of it 
suffices to treat a square yard of offset blanket for about one 
month; it is packed in gallon cans at $4.50 per gallon; in half- 
gallon cans at $5.00 per gdilon; in quart cans at $1.75 per quart 
and in pint cans at $1.00 per pint. 


THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Ine. 


52-54 GREENE ST. 


“Everything for Lithography” 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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HE DIRECT ROUTE TO BETTER OFFSET RESULTS 
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Alien Service Cincinnati, O. 
Alpine Press Inc. Boston, 
American Can Co. Chicago, tI! 
| American Can Co. New York, N.Y 
| American Colortype Co Newark, N. J 
American Litho Supply Co. Chicago, Il! 
| American Plate Graining Co. New York, N. Y 
| W. E. Booth Co. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
| British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd China 
| Brooks Bank Note Co. Springfield, Mass. 
| Brownell Photo Litho Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Brownell Photo Litho Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Buck Printing Co. Boston, Mass. 
| Calvert Litho Co Detroit, Mich. 
| Canadian Fine Color Co., Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
J. L. Clark Mfg. Co. Rockford, I. 
Consolidated Litho Corp Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Continental Can Co., Inc. Chicago, Ill. 
Continental Can Co., Inc. Passaic, N. J. 
| Continental Litho Co. Cleveland, O. 
| Court Square Press Boston, Mass. 
Curt Teich & Co. Inc. Chicago, Ill. 
Allan B. Croke Co. Boston, Mass. 
| Crown Can Co Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. Baltimore, Md. 
| Donaldson Litho Co. Newport, Ky. 
| R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Chicago, III. 
Duncan Litho. Co., Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., Caneda 
| Dyment, Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
Edwards G Deutsch Litho Co. Chicago, Il. 
Epsen Litho Co. Omaha, Neb. 
Erie Litho. & Printing Co Erie, Pa. 
Federal Lithograph Company Washington, D. C. 
Forbes Litho. Manufacturing Co. Boston, Mass. 
A. L. Garber Co. Ashland, Ohio 
Graphic Equipment G Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grinnell Litho. Co., Inc. New York, N. Y: 
Gug'er Lithographic Co. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Haass Litho. Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
The J. C. Hall Co. Providence, R. |. 
Hegeman Printing Co. New York, N. Y. 
Hennegan Co Cincinnati, O. 
Hopp Press, Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Honolu'u Litho Co., Ltd Honolulu, Hawaii 
Howell Litho. Co., Ltd Hamilton, Ont., Caneda 
W.H. Hutchinson G Son, Inc. Chicago, Il. 
Industrial Litho. Co Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The International Printing Ink Corp. New York, N. Y. 
The International Printing Ink Corp. Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Printing Co. Jersey City, N. J. 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co. Philodelphio, Po. 
Kindred-McLean Company New York, N. Y. 
Latham Litho G Printing Co. New York, N. Y. 
Litho. Plate Graining Co. of America Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit Detroit, Mich. 
Mahoney G Roese New York City, N. Y. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co. Chicago, Il. 
The McCall Company Dayton Ohio 
Miller Lithographing Co., Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
Morgan Lithograph Corp. Cleveiand, Ohio 
L. Mundet G Son Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National Folding Box Co. New Haven, Conn. 
National Litho. Co Detroit, Mich. 
National Offset Supply Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Process Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Litho. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nivison-Weiskopf Co. Cincinnati, Ohic 
Oberly G Newell New York, N. Y. 
Offset Print & Litho, Limited Toronto, Canada 
Owens-Illinois Can Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Peerless Lithographic Co. ’ Chicago, Il. 
Plampin Litho. Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Polygraphic Company of America New York, N. Y. 
Providence Litho Co. Providence, R. I. 
Regenstein Corp., The Chic i. 
The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. Dayton, Ohio 
Rolph-Clark-Stone, Ltd. Toronto, Ont. Coneda 
Rochester Folding Box Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
Louis Roesch Co. San Francisco, Calif. 
Rusling Wood, Inc. New York, N. Y. 
G. Schirmer (Inc.) New York, N. Y. 
Schmidt Litho Co. San Francisco, Col. 
Theo. A. Schmidt Litho. Co. Chicago, tl. 
Schmitz-Horning Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Schneider Press, Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Schneider Press, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co. San Francisco, Calif. 
Senefeider Litho. Stone Co. New York, N. Y. 
Snyder & Block, Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Spoulding-Moss Co. Boston, Mass. 
Stecher-Traung Corp. Rochester, N. Y. 
Stecher-Traung Corp. Son Francisco, Calif. 
Strobridge Litho. Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Superior Plate Graining Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sweeney Litho. Co., Inc. Belleville, N. J. 
The Infantry School (Book Shop) Fort Benning, Ga. 
Robt. Teller Sons G Dorner New York, N. Y. 
Tooker Litho. Co. New York, N. Y. 
Travelers insurance Co., The Hartford, Conn. 
Union Litho. Co. San Francisco L 
U. S. Plate Graining & Litho Sup. Co. New York, NY. 
U. S. Printing G Litho Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Weiner, Ltd. London, Engl 
Western Lithograph Company Los pant hy 
Western Ptg. & Litho. Co. Racine, Wise 
John Worley Co. Boston, Mass. 
U. S. Dept. of Interior (Geological Survey) , Wash.,D. C 
U.S. Government (Aviation Field) Dayton, Ohio 


U. S. Government Printing Office Washington, D. C. 
Vermont Gravure G Litho. Corp. No. Bennington, Vt. 


Zabel Bros. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You ll pind 
ENTHUSIASTIC ZENITH USERS IN THIS LIST 


——concerns that have found enthusiasm for Zenith, the modern litho plate 
grainer, extending from the graining department to the president — from the 
craftsman’s pride in a fine piece of work to the president's appreciation of 


Zenith’s help in increasing sales through more efficient production. 


Because the commendatory letters we have received from lithographers would 


make a good sized book. — 


Let Us Give You a Few Excerpts 
Just from the “S” Cheering Section 


“After outfitting our Rochester plant with your graining machines and noticing the beautiful 
work we obtained from them, we decided to outfit our San Francisco factory with your Zenith 
Grainers, of which we have just installed two. . . They are certainly a revelation to our San 
Francisco factory in the amount of work they do and the quality of the grain which is perfect, 
and, as you know, the grain of the plate is the foundation of printing fine work by the off-set 
process. We are now 100% Zarkin Zenith Grainers in both our Rochester and San Francisco plants.” 

— STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


“Referring to your letter of January 27th, regarding the three Zenith Graining machines, which 
you installed for us, we are very pleased to advise you that these machines have been operating 
very satisfactorily, and the plates which they produte are of uniform quality. We also wish to 
thank you for the very fine service that you have given us on these machines. It is a pleasure for 


us to recommend these machines to anyone contemplating their purchase.” 
— THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“We have been using your Zenith graining machines since 1930 and we are pleased to say that 
we have found them entirely satisfactory. These machines are very smooth and quiet in operation, 
very efficient in the production of graining plates, and they have never caused us any delay the entire 
time we have had them. Through the use of the patented dumping devices we are able to consistently 
use steel marbles to better advantage, by putting them in the machine without scraping the plates. 
We are able to recommend your machine any time, as we consider it the best in the market.,”’ 

—SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Literature on Zenith equipment and rebuilt 
presses will be sent you on request. 


_ ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH 
The Only Gearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 


335 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INTO EVERY NEGATIVE ENTERS 
COPY— CRAFTSMANSHIP— CHEMICALS 


The better the copy—the better 
the craftsmanship . . . the better 
the chemicals—the better the 
finished negative. 


Merck Chemicals for the graphic 
arts field are better chemicals — the 
kind that go a long way toward 
promoting better results. 


* MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. * 


New York + Philadelphia St. Louis In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal - Toronto 
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L.N.A. Will Hear 
Prominent Speakers 
HE, following speakers will ad- 
dress the members of the Li- 
thographers National Association at 
the 33rd Annual Convention, to be 
held May 10, 11, and 12, at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va.: 

Krank W. Lovejoy, sales executive 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., who 
well known for his stimulating, sales- 
minded speeches; 

William R. Kuhns, Editor of Bank- 
ing, the Journal of the American 
Bankers Association, who will discuss 
specifically the problems of the bank 
and commercial stationery producers; 

Miss Pauline Arnold, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Market Research Corpo- 
ration of America, whose contribu- 
tions in the field of market research 
have been outstanding during the 
last twelve years; 

Elliott Odell, advertising director 
of Fawcett Publications, who will 
discuss important opportunities for 
the expansion of lithographic sales 
volume; 

Albert F.. Haase, associated with 
Townsend & Townsend, Inc., Adver- 
tising Evaluators, New York, who 
was a co-director with Dr. Miller 
McClintock of the recently com- 
pleted National Window Display 
Research; 

Krederick 1. Wertz, president of 
Window Advertising, Inc., New York, 
Display Installers; 

Arthur EF. Tatham, advertising 
manager of Bauer & Black, President 
of the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club, and an instructor in advertising 
at Northwestern University. 
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Editor of “Banking,” the Journal of the American Bankers 
Association, who is being sponsored by the Institute of Bank 


Stationers to discuss the problems of the bank and commercial 
stationery producers at the forthcoming 33rd Annual Convention 
of the Lithographers National Association. Mr. Kuhns is. well 
known as an expert in the discussion of general economic and 
financial conditions, and his tailor-made presentation for bank 
and commercial stationery will appear against the background 
of a thorough and first-hand knowledge of current business con- 


ditions. 
























A GOOD 


WILL HELP BUILD ACCOUNTS 
By EDWARD C. STERRY 


HERE are least 


three (at 


three) profitable phases of 


sellin is photo-lithography. 
First: selling the simple. black-and- 
white one-time job; second: selling 
the creative idea, and third: selling an 
account. 

Of course, no salesman will deny 
that the most profitable of these is 
the account. But an account requires 
time, and a 


more more 


closer application of knowledge and 


patience, 


resources. It also requires more atten- 
tion and a more thorough understand- 
ing of the client’s business, his 
methods of operating, and his mer- 
chandising setup. 

The salesman who sets out to sell 
an account need not worry about the 
other two phases—the job or the 
creative idea—so long as he has the 
backing of a good production depart- 
ment and a good “‘on-his-toes’’ idea 
man. These are two of the necessary 
tools with which to build an account. 
However, there is one instrument 
which is not found in every creative 
department but which should be 
within the reach of every lithographic 
salesman. That is, a picture file—a 
source of illustrations from which can 
be taken pictures suitable for express- 
ing certain thoughts or generally 
enlivening the copy. 

The fact that it takes 
build a useful morgue is perhaps the 
that not more of them are 


years to 


reason 
found among the photo-lithographers. 
But when you consider that pictures 
are the very life-blood of photo- 
lithography it is still surprising that 
so few photo-offset concerns possess 


a definitely organized source from 
which to obtain pictures on which 


14 


there are no restrictions, and which 

may be used with clear profit to the 

house. 
Building a 


tedious process and a job which re- 


morgue is a_ long, 
quires constant attention. From time 
to time the writer started gathering 
pictures: some ten years ago and is 
still adding to the collection, at the 
same time withdrawing the obsoletes. 
The most rapidly changing pictures 
in a file are those of fashions, which 
need constant revision. 

It requires practically no more 
work to organize a complete morgue 
than it does to build one containing 
only pictures suitable for direct re- 
production. Therefore, let us con- 
sider a picture file which offers a 
service to clients as well as furnishes 
a source of inspiration to the artist or 
creative man—and the salesman. 

What kind of pictures shall be 
gathered and how shall they be filed? 

The question of copyright is always 
an important consideration when 
selecting pictures for direct reproduc- 
tion by any process. However, there 
are many illustrations appearing in 
printed advertisements which can be 
used without any controversy. 

I started a picture file first by 
clipping from every available publi- 
cation illustrations which expressed 
a certain thought or emotion, or 
which applied, directly or indirectly, 
to a product or season. After I had 
gathered pictures for about three 
months the classification process 
started. This was done through the 
use of 8'%x11 letter file 
folders. used for a 
certain classification such as ‘‘ Auto 
“Houses,” ‘“‘Men at 


various 
Each one was 


Accessories,” 


“ Rush Hour at the Pigs Kin Cafe.” 
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Work,” etc. Of course such classifica- 
tions could go on ad infinitum. How- 
ever, after using the picture file for 
several years I have found that about 
forty classifications will take care of 
almost any need. These classifica- 
tions are best determined by the 
person building the file. 

It is better to first place these 
clippings in this temporary file b: 
cause, in the process of building th: 
permanent setup, it will be found 
advisable to revise many of the 
classifications. 

In building the permanent file I us: 
regular tab folders for letter filing, 
the tab being just large enough on 
which to place a numeral. These ca: 
be numbered consecutively from one 
up. After the classifications are finally 
established they should be recorded 
in an alphabetical index book, and 
each classification given a numbe: 
corresponding to the numbers on the 
tab folders. 

In doing the final filing each clip 
ping should be pasted on an 8% x 11 
white bond sheet, preferably 16 |b 
to conserve space. Each white sheet 
should be filled up with clippings of 
that particular classification. Be sure 
to place the proper index number on 
every sheet. This is important s 
that when the sheet is removed for 
any purpose it can be readily placed 
back in the file in its proper position. 
If this is not done, and the sheets are 
returned to the file improperly, the 
quick reference index book may soon 
become useless. 

A picture file like this can be made 
more useful by cross indexing and 
breaking down into finer classifica- 
tions. For instance: pictures of food 
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products completely indexed may be 
found under several index numbers. 

A picture of a pineapple for ex- 
ample, will be found only in its re- 
spective classification. But its partic- 
ular file number should also be found 
under “‘Food Products.’”’ This cross 
reference should be definitely shown 
in the index book. Complete break- 
down of classification can be applied 
to many subjects. 

For photo-lithography it will be 
found most useful to include in the 
picture file some examples of decora- 
tive material and handlettered styles. 
Of course, the contents of the file may 


Pictures like this should be included in a picture 
library. They tend to attract attention and enliven the 
copy. Note the difference when no illustration ts used. 


be varied according to the special 
needs of each particular concern. For 
example, a concern having a large 
number of machinery accounts would 
do well to include in its picture file 
several machinery catalogs. And of 
course, a picture file should be aug- 
mented by the various representative 
cut syndicates. However, I have 
found that regardless of the extent of 
the offerings of the various cut 
sources an intelligent “home-made” 
library of pictures always has some- 
thing to offer which cannot be found 
elsewhere. 

To the salesman with a_photo- 





offset clientele I would say that an 
extensive picture file in the creative 


department will give you a sense of 
added confidence in the knowledge 
that your customers’ offset jobs can 
be effectively illustrated at a mini- 
mum cost. 


Yes, it takes tools to build an 
account. And a good picture file is 
one of the tools to use. If you broad- 
cast the fact to your customers you 
will find them leaning toward your 
concern. All of which is just so much 
brick and mortar in the building of a 
lithographic business. 


Two Lithographers Win Cantine Awards 


Two lithographers participated in 
the annual awards made by The 
Martin Cantine Company, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., for the most outstanding 
skill shown in 1937 in the use of 
Cantine’s coated papers. 

The judges decided that the most 
outstanding booklet produced on a 
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Cantine paper in 1937 was “Mystic 
Entrees,” produced for the Canned 
Salmon Industry, Seattle, Wash., by 
Schwabacher Frey, also of Seattle. 
The booklet was lithographed in full 
color on Cantine’s M-C Folding. 


A display for ‘“‘Cutex,”’ considered 


most outstanding among all displays 
done on a Cantine paper, was litho- 
graphed in 22 colors by LaPidus 
Printing & Lithographic Co., New 
York. Cantine’s LithoGloss was used. 


The Cantine Awards have been 
made annually since 1922. 
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AST MONTH 
The Photo-Lithographer mentioned 
the brochure, “This Is Toledo,” as an 
exceptionally meritorious photo-offset 
job from the standpoints both of fine 
imaginative conception and first-class 
mechanical production. 

In contrast to that job, which 
achieved excellence with the use of 
amateur photographs and no art work, 
we present this month a beautiful 
booklet issued by General Motors 
Corporation. It presents its story of 
how General Motors cars are de- 
signed, prefaced by a brief history of 
art from 50,000 years ago up to the 
present very general application of 
artistic principles in industry, in a 
manner noteworthy for its artistry, 
obtained through combination of 
beautifully done drawings, unusually 
incisive in line and as modern as a 
new car; fine typography; a Parma 
finish offset paper; and first-class 
photo-offset reproduction. 
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All of the illustrations on this page 
are from “Modes aud Motors,” in- 
cluding the cover and a typical inside 
spread. The booklet was printed in 
three colors on cover — black, red, 
gray, and two colors inside — black 
and terra cotta. There are 32 pages, 
5%" x 84". The stock is 70 Ib. inside; 
150 lb. for cover, both white. 
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“Out of the merger of art, 
science and industry have come 
new techniques that have with- 
in themselves the ability to cre- 
ate an entirely new pattern and 
setting for the life of the world.” 


Copy, cover design, and layout 
were handled by Bartram D. Lewis 
of G.M.C.’s Department of Publi 
Relations. The drawings were mad 
by members of the General Motors 
Styling Section. Lithographing was 
done in an air conditioned pressroom 
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ABELS carry the messages by 
which physical objects describe 
themselves. Public opinion therefore 
demands certain minima of truth and 
accuracy. To prevent false or mis- 
leading representations, many sub- 
stances are required by law to be 
labeled adequately to inform the 
public regarding the true character 
of these substances. Laws also con- 
tain provisions that certain 
stances, if labeled, shall be honestly 
and correctly labeled. The sources of 
law are either Federal, State or Mu- 


sub- 


nicipal. 

[he characteristics which are us- 
ually made the subject of statutory 
regulation are (1) the quantity in 
the container; (2) the identity of the 
sponsor; (3) the quality of the prod- 
uct; (4) the care necessary for safe 
use. 

In respect to quantity, many 
States have laws which apply to 
every substance sold in containers or 
in package form. These laws pre- 
scribe the manner of declaring the net 
contents, either by weight, measure 
or numerical count, and they pre- 
scribe penalties for misbranding in 
respect to The 
laws are of the broadest scope be- 
cause they affect 
merce. The principal statute is the 
Federal Food, Drugs and Cosmetic 
Act which most sub- 
stances for human There are 
also Federal statutes covering the 
labeling or branding of meats, fish, 


contents. Federal 


interstate com- 


now covers 


use. 


oysters, animal foods, caustic poisons 
and insecticides. 

Most of the states have also en- 
acted food and drug laws patterned 
after the Federal law. Generally, a 
substance that is properly labeled 
under the Federal law is also prop- 
erly labeled under the State law, 
although in some cases the State 
laws contain additional or different 
provisions. Most of the States also 
have their own pharmacy laws which, 
so far as they relate to the labeling of 
drugs and poisons, are in accord with 
The States also 


the Federal law. 


have their own laws controlling the 
sale of narcotics and habit-forming 
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LABELS PLUS RESPONSIBILITY 


By CHARLES R. COSBY 
























CuHarces R. Cossy 





We have received so many questions 
regarding the textual make-up of labels 
that will fairly identify various kinds of 
products that we asked Charles R. Cosby, 
Label 


turers Association, 60 East 42nd Street, 


Executive Secretary, Manufac- 
New York, to prepare the article which 
appears on this page. 


Mr. Cosby, in addition to being an 
attorney and therefore very familiar with 
all the legal aspects of what does and 
what does not constitute proper label 
copy, ts particularly well fitted to advise 
on this important matter because of his 
intimate connection with the Label Man- 


ufacturers Association. 


— The Editor 











drugs, and their own laws in relation 
to specific poisons or dangerous sub- 
stances, such as carbolic acid, bi- 
chloride of mercury and wood alcohol. 

Alcoholic beverages are controlled 
by Federal legislation and detailed 
regulations in respect to the labeling 
of all intoxicating Some 
States also have their own laws on the 


liquors. 


same subject. 

Federal and State laws regulate 
the sale and the labeling of paint, 
varnish, naval linseed oil, 
turpentine, putty, and benzine. 

Among the substances not intended 


for human use or consumption may 


stores, 









be named pet animal foods, stock or 
commercial feeds and tonics, live- 
stock remedies, fertilizers and so- 
called economic poisons for destroy- 
ing insects or pests. 

The labeling of fabrics and other 
substances not sold in package form 
is not usually required by law but if 
found falsely labeled, they can be 
reached by the laws which require 
honesty in advertising. There is a 
growing tendency to increase the 
legal requirements so as to compel 
complete disclosure regarding com- 
ponent materials and their qualities. 

Labels which merely identify the 
source of certain articles, such as 
cloak and suit labels, are mere sym- 
bols representing certain standards 
or reputations which have been ad- 
vertised in connection with such 
sources. 

Certain devices are required by 
law to be placed on labels to protect 
the public; for example, Poison 
Labels. Among the things which may 
not be placed on labels are repre- 
sentations of the flag of the United 
States or of any State. The Federal 
Alcohol Administration has __ pro- 
scribed a number of subjects which 
may not be depicted on any label for 
alcoholic liquors. 

The Federal 
has approved trade practice confer- 
ence rules establishing standards and 
labeling requirements for jams, jellies 
and preserves. 

Quality standards of certain prod- 
ucts are indicated by Seals of 
“approval,” furnished by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine or the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

A label is more than a scrap of 
paper and a splash of ink; it is more 
than a haphazard combination of 
type and art; it is the bearer of either 
true or false imputations; it holds 
the key that unites two realms—the 
realm of fact, substance, authenticity, 
with the realm of thought, imagina- 
tion, conviction. To compose a prop- 
er label is a responsibility not to be 
lightly assumed; it might put some- 
thing in a wrong category; it might 
even put somebody in jail. 


Trade Commission 
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THE MAKING OF A 24-SHEET POSTER 


graphic story of large poster production that has been 
presented all over the country by the McCandlish movie, 
“The Making of a 24-Sheet Poster.” 


HE illustrations on this and the facing page, repro- 
duced through the courtesy of McCandlish Lithograph 
Corporation, Philadelphia, illustrate the main steps neces- 
sary in producing a 24-sheet poster. They are taken from 
a booklet recently published by McCandlish to keep alive 
in the minds of advertising men and fellow craftsmen the 


Start with the column running across bottom of both 
pages, and read from left to right. 
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ARVEY GLOVER, secretary 

and treasurer of Sweeney Litho- 
graph Company, Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., who is considered one of the 
best informed technical men in the 
lithograph industry, was one of four 
nationally-known graphic arts au- 
thorities who addressed members of 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association at a production dinner 
March 21, held in connection with the 
Association’s annual exhibition of 
“Modern Trends in Printing and 
New Developments in Equipment.” 

Mr. Glover's address follows. 


Employing Printers and Friends: 

I am glad to come here tonight to 
offer my small mite of information 
to the general fund of knowledge 
regarding offset lithography, and 
particularly, to try to throw a small 
beam of light on what has been as- 
signed to me as my subject, namely 
“Modern Trends in Offset Printing.” 

I derive a great deal of satisfaction 
and pleasure from my efforts to 
keep pace with the new improvements 
and the constant changes that take 
place in the offset lithograph indus- 
try, but one would have to be a 
superman to keep abreast of all the 
improvements. 

It is difficult to know where to 
begin, so wide-flung are the modern 
trends. If I were to go exhaustively 
into half the new trends, I would 
keep you here much longer than you 
would want to stay. So I will just 
try to touch briefly the high spots 
concerning some of the major fea- 
tures. 

Now, as a matter of fact, offset in 
itself is a “Modern Trend.” The 
practical application of offset to the 
printing industry dates back just a 
comparatively few years. Measured 
in years, the time is exceedingly 
brief, but measured in terms of prog- 
ress, the forward steps are marked by 
numerous gigantic strides. 

To mark out and identify any one 
or two particularly vital advances in 
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Modern Trends 


IN OFFSET PRINTING 


the past couple of years would con- 
stitute a difficult task. It is not so 
much that any one or two or even 
more advances stand alone, but 
rather the progress of offset litho- 
graphy during the past few years is 
due to an accumulation of many im- 
provements, some edging on major 
proportions and many more, small 
in themselves, but bulked together, 
that total a vast step forward. 


One obvious and especially notice- 
able “‘ Modern Trend”’ is the entrance 
into the field of many more offset 
presses. 

I do not refer so much to the single 
color press as I do to the two-color 
presses, and to the large number of 
four-color presses. This indicates, 
unmistakably, the feverish desire of 
the printer to place himself, so far 
as presses are concerned, in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of every op- 
portunity both for speed and econ- 
omy of production. 

If you would call the presses the 
major portion of the equipment, I 
suppose no paper or ink man would 
feel that I disparaged or minimized 
his function if I referred, merely for 
the sake of brevity, to paper and ink 
as accessories—but most vital and 
indispensable accessories. 


The development of better inks 
has helped immeasurably to push 
the ideal of quality ahead. We now 
have offset inks with much better 
working qualities, tintorial strength, 
and cleanliness than have heretofore 
been available—offset inks that pro- 
duce a pleasing and satisfactory 
gloss, inks that can be worked and 
handled with a minimum of trouble. 

And, likewise, papers have been 
greatly improved to fit offset re- 
quirements. New coatings and new 
plate finishes have been developed 
to suit and meet the definite char- 
acteristics of the offset press. And in 
paying tribute to the success of the 
offset press, it must not be overlooked 
for a minute that what the offset 
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“ . . . the printer of 
today is only partially 
modern if he is without 
an offset department 
. . .’—but—". . . the 
printer who believes 
that he may become a 
lithographer merely by 
installing offset equip- 
ment is doomed to 
bitter disappointment 


press has achieved could not have 
been accomplished without the many 
supporting factors such as _photo- 
graphic developments, plate making 
devices, and numerous other prelim- 
inary essentials. 

During the past year, rapid strides 
have been made in the department 
of color photography. Kodachrome 
is a comparatively recent addition 
to offset reproduction and certainly 
is in the front rank as a “Modern 
Trend.” And, although its introduc- 
tion is of very recent date, it is being 
used with very gratifying results. 

In the department of plate making, 
rapid developments have taken place. 
These new developments show them- 
selves in many ways, but particularly 
because they give longer life to the 
plates and because they make possi- 
ble a much higher quality of repro- 
duction. These new developments 
didn’t “just happen.’’ They are the 
result of new chemicals devised as a 
result of deep study and intensive 
research by trained and skillful men. 

The deep etch plate for offset 
printing has long since passed through 
the experimental stage. Its perform- 
ances through actual experiences 
have been such as to stamp it as a 
definite and permanent fixture in the 
lithograph industry. 

Another satisfactory development 
in plate making has been brought 
about by staging and dot etching on 
glass positives. This gives the offset 
process practically the same advant- 
age as the photo-engraver has when 
he color corrects on his copper plates 
and this is indeed a long step forward 
toward the improvement of offset 
work. 
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Now, I realize that a great many 
men in this audience are printers 
who are probably interested in the 
question of whether or not to install 
offset equipment. It is my personal 
belief that any modern printing plant 
should have offset equipment. And if 
you do acquire an offset plant, you 
should give as much attention to the 
personnel that operates it as to the 
equipment you purchase. 

It seems to be a “Modern Trend”’ 
to install an Offset department and 
expect it to operate without the aid 
of trained lithographers. 

Another thing that may arise at 
this point is whether or not the 
printer should have his own plate 
making department. In my humble 
opinion, he certainly should have it 
if he intends to give the quality and 
service the buyer of today has been 
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schooled to demand. Of course, he 
always has the alternative of having 
a trade house take care of his over- 
flow, but with his own plate making 
department, he has the opportunity 
to develop that very essential and 
much sought after factor of individual 
quality which is part and parcel of 
the offset press. 

The installation of an offset de- 
partment means much more than 
merely the installing of the mechani- 
cal equipment. The process of plate 
making is so entirely different in 
structure from that of plate making 
of the relief type, that it imperatively 
requires men specially trained for 
this. branch of the industry. All these 
elements—the equipment, the men 
and the chemicals—must combine 
harmoniously if satisfactory work is 
to be the result. If one of these ele- 


ments is lacking, and if all three do 
not work in complete unison and 
harmony, then good work is impos- 


sible. 

Offset lithography is in its ascend- 
ancy and offers for consideration a 
modern phase of printing. Offset 
today is acclaimed as the “Modern 
Trend” of printing. Offset is not as 
new as the constantly changing 
effects it will produce for you. The 
method itself is well established, so 
much so that the printer of today is 
only partially modern if he is without 
an offset department. 


What offset will do for you is to 
expand the possibilities of your 
printing plant. And many times it 
will produce its result at a lower 
cost than would be possible by the 
letterpress method. On the other 
hand, the records show with equal 
clarity that a printer who believes 
that he may become a lithographer 
merely by installing offset equipment 
is doomed to bitter disappointment. 


There are changes taking place 
constantly in letter press and in 
offset and these improvements are 
maintaining a steadily rapid pace of 
advancement. 

So, let me say in conclusion that 
offset is modern and like all things 
modern, its evolution stalks with 
gigantic strides. To keep in step 
with, or a step ahead of the proces- 
sion, the offset printer must not only 
avail himself of the most modern 
equipment, the most skillful crafts- 
men, but he must be eternally vigilant 
in his quest for new and improved 
methods and processes. 

He must be sensitive to the new 
revolutionary ideas and quick in 
sifting the good from the bad in all 
suggested improvements. Otherwise, 
he may wake up some morning to 
find that the parade is a step or two 
ahead of him. 


If | have added anything to your 
store of knowledge or if I have, in 
any way, quickened your interest in 
offset-—I am thankful. Anyhow, I am 
grateful to you for having listened 
and may I add that I shall be avail- 
able to answer any questions follow- 
ing this meeting. That is, I'll answer 
the questions, if I know the answers 
to them. Thank you. 
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Lithographs as used by 
leading department, drug 
and specialty stores of New 
York are not only shown 
on the accompanying page 
but also a pleasing photo- 
graphic group arrange- 
ment. 


This arrangement is secured 
by the pasting of line pic- 
tures and type matter onto 
the original to make it a 
part of the whole. 


Information which may act 
as a guide in producing 
similar results follows:— 
original size 12 in. by 16 
in. The nine photos of var- 
ing sizes show lines around 
them painted in white. 
Nine line pictures were em- 
bellished as illustrated. 
Heading, hand lettered 
script on white. Type mat- 
ter set in 18 point Gara- 


mond Bold. 


When descriptive matter is 
desired under each photo- 
graph, space for this pur- 
pose should be allotted ac- 
cordingly. Compare this 
layout which is so practical 
for offset printing with the 
slip shod, careless arrange- 


ments so often used. 


Photographs through the 
courtesy of the Worsinger 
Service 110 West 40th St. 
N.Y. This company photo- 
graphs over 1000 interior 
and window store displays 
monthly. It’s a service of 
interest to all lithographers, 
manufacturers and adver- 
tising men. 









































Economically, offset for the reproduction of 
photographs such as school year books and 
other printing having a limited run, is meet- 
ing an increasing demand. 


Opportunities for doing a pleasing job by ir- 
regular grouping in combination with line 
drawings are demonstrated in the accom- 
panying visuals. 


Both are designed to prevent monotony in 
appearance which is especially desirable where 
pages of photos are to be repeated. 
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What is the present status of 
O. Social Security taxes? 

A. Old Age Benefit contributions are 
payable regardless of the number of 
employees. The rate is 2%—1% by 
the employer and 1% by the em- 
ployee—and is applicable to the 
first $3,000.00 paid to each employee. 
The tax is due quarterly and is pay- 
able within thirty days after the end 
of the respective quarter. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS to the New York State 
fund are required of employers who 
have had in their employ four indi- 
viduals during each of fifteen days 
within the calendar year. The tax 
rate is 3% on the first $3,000.00 paid 
to each employee, and is payable 
entirely by the employer. Remit- 
tances are due for each month on the 
fifteenth of the following month. 
Wages paid to the spouse or minor 
children of an individual employer 
are exempt. Information returns, 
showing the name, account number 
and earnings of each employee, are 
due quarterly. 

Unemployment Insurance contribu- 
tions to the federal government are 
required of employers who have had 
in their employ eight individuals on 
twenty days during a calendar year, 
each such day being in a different 
calendar week. The tax is 3% on the 
total earnings of all employees, and 
is payable entirely by the employer. 
Wages paid to the parents, spouse or 
minor children of an individual em- 
ployer are exempt. Returns are due 
in January for the preceding calendar 


year. 


Credits against Unemployment 
Contributions 


1. All unemployment contributions 
made to state funds may be deducted 
from the federal tax up to 90% of the 
amount payable to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

2. Beginning with the calendar 
year 1938, any employer who is 
liable for unemployment contribu- 
tions to the federal government and 
who has, during any calendar year, 
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ACCOUNTING AND TAX QUESTIONS 


Conducted by HERBERT H. LEVESS, C.P.A. 





We have arranged to have 
Mr. Levess answer in this 
column questions on account- 
ing and taxes which readers 
would like to submit. Mr. 
Levess has been practising for 
ten years in the field of public 
accounting and is a member of 
the New York Bar. 











contributed to the New York State 
Fund more than 2.7% of wages paid 
during that year may receive a re- 
fund, or a credit, for such excess by 
making proper application. The first 
refund, or credit, under this provision 
will cover the calendar year 1938 and 
applications therefor will not be 
made until 1939. The substance of 
this provision seems to be that where 
an employer is required to contribute 
to both the New York State and 
federal funds, contributions to the 
federal government for wages paid to 
employees within the state will be 
refunded by the state. 


Q. What is the status of a person 
employed by two or more firms, 
insofar as Social Security taxes are 
concerned? 

A. The wages paid by each em- 
ployer are taxable as if each such 
employment were the sole source of 
income to the employee. There was 
a distinction prior to January 1, 1938, 
with respect to New York State un- 
employment contributions, but it is 
no longer in force. To illustrate the 
present situation, assume that an 
individual receives $5,000.00 from 
each of three firms during 1938. Each 
firm will report $3,000.00 for both 
Old Age Benefit and New York 
State Unemployment contributions. 
Each firm will deduct 1% from the 
employee for Old Age Benefit con- 
tributions, a total of $90.00. Each 
firm will report $5,000.00 for federal 
unemployment contributions. Pay- 
ment of unemployment contributions 
in this example presupposes, of 
course, that the employer employs 
the requisite number of persons so as 






















































to subject himself to the state or 
federal law, as the case may be. 

Q. Our firm has recently moved, 
incurring expenses for moving, altera- 
tions at the new premises, new 
machinery etc. How should these 
expenditures be treated on our books 
and how may they be treated for tax 
purposes? 

A. Moving expenses should be 
charged to an account so entitled. 
These expenses are fully deductible 
for tax purposes, in the year they are 
incurred. Alterations, partitions, etc., 
at the new premises should be capi- 
talized, and written off over the life of 
the lease. The amount so written off 
may be deducted each year as an 
expense. The cost of new machinery 
should be charged to the Plant ac- 
count. Depreciation, prorated over 
the estimated life of the machinery, 
is deductible each year as an expense. 


If You are Moving, Here’s 
a Good Idea 


A new idea in an announcement 
of change of location was used by 
Northern Lithographing Company, 
who moved as of March 5 to 1250 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago. The 
lower part of the announcement sheet 
was devoted totwo perforated memos, 
for easy detachment, one addressed 
“To Accounting Department” and 
one “To Switchboard Operator.” 
Each memo contained in large type 
the name of the company, the new 
address, and the new ’phone number. 


Woman in Politics—with 
Vengeance! 


Action is very important. Down in Ohio, 
there is a sheriff who has been re-elected ever) 
year for eighteen years—and yet, has never 
made an election speech. He just takes his 
wife out into City Hall Park and shoots 
cigarettes out of her mouth at fifty feet. No 
oratory—but he a/ways gets elected. If there 
is any substitute for a sales talk, it is sales 
action—demonstration—motion. It not only 
keeps the prospect awake, but adds conviction 
to your story. The wooden indian is dead 
Salesmen who don’t keep moving will be 
buried alongside of him. 

—Zenn Kaufman, before Sale 
Department of the Bates Fabri 
Company. 
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Here are seven important 
interlocking subjects for 
resultful copywriting. 
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Septenary Ad Copy Chart 


In selling offset advertising it is well 
to keep foremost in mind that the 
prospect is interested in what it will do. 
It is the after effect of advertising that 
counts and well arranged visuals and 
good copy will help. 

An experienced advertising man once 
said before the New York Advertising 
Club the following regarding the writ - 
ing of copy: “The only rule that I 
recommend for writing of strong copy 
is to read all the rules laid down by 
successful writers of advertising and 
then forget them, don’t let them 
bind you, hamper or restrict you, be 
different, never lose sight of the fact 
that the job is to put essential informa- 
tion in the minds of the greatest 
number of people.” 

It is always safe to assume that no- 
body wants to read an advertisement 
but the real job is to make them or in- 
duce them to read it. It is best to make 
the appeal wide enough and common 
enough to get the interest of most of 


Institution 


A 

B 

No. 1 Institution Cc 
| D. Display 


A. Strength, 
Character and 
Personnel 


tution. 
Pioneers in 


ment. 


the people. The more an advertisement 
deals with emotions and keeps away 
from the intellectual, the greater 
chance it has to reach the largest num- 
ber of people. Keep the wording simple 
and understandable. 

In the following we give you what is 
termed the Septenary Ad Copy Chart. 
This short cut was prepared by A. E. 
Hurst for advertising instruction work. 
It is divided into 7 important subjects 
in advertising, each subject is divided 
into 4 divisions with 4 captions given 
under each sub-division, and 50 single 
word selling suggestions listed for each 
of the 7 subjects. 

Lithographers and salesmen should 
preserve this list for reference and add 
to both captions and the single word 
selling suggestions. 

The sketch at the lower left hand 
side of this page shows these seven im- 
portant interlocking subjects and thei 
relation to each other. 








2 a 


. Strength, Character and Personnel 
. Reputation, Prestige and Policies 
>. Statements Favoring the Institution 


and Exposition Angles 


Real merchandisers instead of mere storekeepers. 
These statistics show the strength of our insti- 


knowing the needs of Oregon people. 


Value through careful and conscientious manage- 


Reliability is our chief asset. 


B. Reputation, 


Prestige and ) That’ 
Policies | state 


C. Statements 
Favoring the 
Institution 


on 


D. Display and 
Exposition 


hades The Orient 


—>>7". 


FIFTY SINGLE-WORD SELLING 
SUGGESTIONS ON INSTITUTION 


Useful, ideal, systematic, exclusive, 
distinctive, modish, select, reasonable, 
sensible, meritorious, colossal, complete, 
departmentized, expansive, friendly, 
hospitable, optomistic, welcome, trust- 





worthy, conservative, celebrated, im- 


|} Patronize this home town institution. 


we draw patronage from all directions. 


Specialists who concentrate on best values. 


Careful buyers trade at this store. 

The kind of a store a man likes. 

Never sacrifice quality for a low price. 
We’ve bought the entire factory output. 


Our specialty is specialization. 
It’s a business with us—not a side line. 


brought to Portland. 


Visit our special Egyptian Room. 


portant, notable, recognized, reputable, 
dependable, established, substantial, 
safe, responsible, wholesome, resource- 
ful, powerful, busy, advancing, lead- 
ing, liberal, business-like, money-saving, 
style-center, gift-mart, up-to-date, al- 
ways-reliable, bargain-building, easy- 
credit, home-like, long-established, rec- 
ognized-leadership, profit-sharing, self- 
service. 















Service 


A. Courteous and Conscientious 
— fo B. Convenience and Special | 
~~ C. Statements Favoring Service 

D. Display and Exposition Angles 






It’s a smiling, good will service. 

A. Courteous and We welcome both purchasers and “lookers.” 

Conscientious | No trouble to take goods out of the window. 
Conscientious service to children. 

































Specialized service to stout women. 
B. Convenience Cash if you have it—Credit if you want it. 
and Special ) May be bought on small monthly installments. 
Immediate possession through credit. 


Service reduced to a science. 


>. Statements “pane . 
C. Stateme Service when you need it most. 








Favoring Service that assists—-not insists. 
Service Credit is another name for cooperation. 
Service 
D. Disol q A quick selection display of merchandise. 
th 0 Fy Extreme care in packing and delivering. 
pot Purchases boxed or wrapped for mailing. 
— A free, personal shopping service. 
L 
‘ 
| Location Merchandise 
. Convenience, Accessibility, Exclusiveness 








Specific Advantages 
. Statements Favoring Location 
. Display and Exposition Angles 


A 
B 
No. 3 Location 1c 
D 


-——— 


( There is a natural charm in our location. 
A. Convenience, A. restful atmosphere conducive to leisurely shop- 
Accessibility, ping. 
Exclusiveness Walk upstairs and save ten dollars. 
Our store is thoroughly air conditioned. 


ee RT te 


All transportation lines lead to our store. 
We are here because we serve. 

Shop free from smoke, dust and dirt. 
Quiet and dignified rest rooms. 


' B. Specific 
Advantages 


. Ample automobile parking facilities. 
; C. Statements 

F rr | The store that made Broadway famous. 
i Seetahen | Patronize your neighborhood store. 
— Just. beyond the “high rent” line. 


In the heart of the shopping center. 

Unusual values in our bargain basement. 
Our Gift Shop is located on the third floor. 
Our balcony is a delightful place to shop. 


D. Display and 
\ Exposition ) 
) Angles 
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N 


A. Completeness 
and Variety 


B. Merit of the 
Merchandise 


C. Statements 
Favoring the 
Merchandise 


D. Display and 
Exposition 
Angles 


No. 5 Quality 








A. Dependable, 
Durable and 
Serviceable 


B. Exclusiveness, 
Reliability & 


Attractiveness 


C. Statements 
Favoring the 


Quality 


D. Display and 
Exposition 
Angles 
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ferchandise 





| C. Statements Favoring the Quality 


_ Carried by us exclusively. 


Ew 


| An expression of your own personality. 


{ No extra charge for quality. 


| C. Statements favoring the Merchandise 





Merchandise 






( A. Completeness and Variety 
| B. Merit of the Merchandise 


D. Display and Exposition Angles 










Complete range of prices and sizes. 

Varied stocks eliminate the necessity of shopping 
elsewhere. 

A wide variety through extensive market connec- 
tions. 

Exactly what is wanted always. 

































The stock includes no second or imperfects. 

Packed in clean containers, free from dust. 
| Conforms with all the pure food law requirements. 
. Good taste in pattern and design. 


Made especially to order for this city. 
Endorsed by the “Good Housekeeping Bureau.” ' 
An Oregon product of quality. Quality 
Ideal for travelers, tourists, picnicers, etc. 


Merchandise’ gathered from all parts of the world. 
Stocks systematically arranged for quick selection. 
The first time displayed in this city. 

Complete instructions for use and repair. 


Quality m z, 













A. Dependable, Durable and Serviceable . 
B. Exclusiveness, Reliability and Attractiveness \ 2% 


D. Display and Expostiion Angles 


Critical examination invited. 

Best’ materials and painstaking care. 
Quality through hand workmanship. 
Value and economy through quality. 


Distinction derived from expert production. 


Newness, freshness, and richness. 


Long-established reputation for quality. 
Quality rather than quantity. 
Quality combined with value and service. 


Quality is this store’s first consideration. 
Made on honor, sold on merit. 

Goods from the best mills in America. 
Skillful buyers selected this merchandise. 























daddilit Sol 


A. Attractiveness of Style 

B. Exclusiveness of Style 

C. Statements Favoring Style 

_ D. Display and Exposition Angles 


No. 6 Style 


" Styles that typify the spirit of the season. 
Style through clever craftsmanship. 
Attractiveness and style through quality materials. 
An investment in good appearance. 


A. Attractiveness 
of Style 


—— EE 


Our buyers constantly study style trends. 

Style plus, through expert and experienced work- 
manship. 

Individuality through exclusive styles. 

To be well-dressed, one must be correctly dressed. 


B. Exclusiveness 


of Style 
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smart, © 























In addition to style, fitting is most important. 
C. Statements | Styles that fit the purse and personality. 
Favoring Style Style combined with quality and service. 
We religiously follow the new fashion trends. 


D. Display and { If it’s new, it’s here—if it’s here, it’s new. 

A leadership in presenting the newest styles. s 
Visit our Fall Opening of Style Merchandise. ““y, 
Spring Opening “Fashion’s Mirror” presentation. 


Exposition 
Angles 


Price wit 























A. Specific Bargains and Values 
B. Lowness of Price 
J » “~ 
Ne. 7 Price | C. Statements Favoring the Price FIFTY 
| D. Display and Exposition Angles 1 SINGLE-WORD P 
’ . SUGGESTIONS ON a 
: A. Specific Bar- Guaranteed to save money. Moderate, ies ICE 
gains and | Bargains of value through quality. usual, reliable nk, uncommon, yn 
ne | Every day is bargain day. able, advants a rust worthy, pe Ten 
Never knowingly undersold. able, enjoyable os becoming yi 
e , ir- 
Orsed, recommend. 22 good 
Unlimited purchasing power. ular, seasonable ne refreshing, Aig 
B. Lowness of |} Concessions for manufacturers. wholesome Pm advertised, Ps 
Price | Regular prices as low as special prices elsewhere. Witching, “fi rs: PY, attractive . ’ 
Low prices to stimulate early buying. expensive striking ne €Conomica] - 
, n > ‘ , - 
Matchless Orig; §; ideal, incom 
i Gites Prices in conformity with quality. UNexcelled oe Perfecr, RN 
1! — . | The best goods are the cheapest. uy-n Toductory, 4. , 
Favoring the Pome Se" pny” 7 Ow, fina -mark-doy, 19-4; 
Price | Pay cash and pay less. quick, small-prof, 4°” 8fab-me- 
Cash and carry prices. than. f, seldom. 
} bs Cost, wind-up Seen, less 
Ooney. , two. 
. ee { Prices subject to change without notice. usy, ee early-morning one 
; eee, Ra | Prices marked in plain figures. Close-oy oe 
aie | Exposition of economy. 
| Final farewell to remnants. 
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Fit Your Film to Your Job... 
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KODALITH FILMS 


pr up jobs, and improve re- 
sults, with Kodalith Films. Fit 
your film to the work in hand. With 
the three non-stripping Kodalith 
Films available, you can take all 
types of copy in stride ... quickly, 


economically, and surely. 


KODALITH REGULAR FILM A 
modern material of unsurpassed 
uniformity, for average black-and- 
white work—jobs that demand eco- 
nomical, fast, efficient production. 


KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC 
FILM Especially adapted to very 
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fine line work, colored or stained 
copy—the so-called difficult jobs— 
and to the making of contact screen 
positives. 


KODALITH HALFTONE FILM For 
copy that calls for highest-grade 
halftone qualities. A long-scale 
emulsion, outstandingly adapted to 
dot etching. 

All three are coated on a thin 
base of the “safety” type — dry 
quickly, and hold size closely. All 
are supplied in cut sheets and stand- 
ard-size rolls. 
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N lithography, and particularly 

offset lithography, we hear 
much of so called gear streaks, and 
at one time actual gear streaks were 
quite common. They still exist to 
some extent but the term is too 
1oosely used to designate all axial 
streaks and very few of them are 
caused directly by gears. 

Practically all streaks across the 
cylinder are caused by a periodic and 
momentary rub of the blanket upon 
the plate or the paper. The outstand- 
ing exceptions to this are roller 
streaks and that single streak that so 
often occurs from nine to twelve 
inches back from the leading bend 
of the plate. This streak will be taken 
up later. 

Rubbing of the blanket upon a 
lithographic plate, if it be momentary 
and periodic, will soon show up as 
streaks upon the paper in the printed 
areas, and will in time destroy the 
water receptive coating of the plate 
and the formation of the grain in the 
nonprinting areas, making the plate 
receptive to ink at these points, re- 
sulting in scum and a ruined plate. 

Streaks through printed solids are 
caused by the same condition and the 
formation of the streak is probably 
due to the squeegee action of the 
blanket upon the inked surface of 
the plate. 

The solution, naturally, is to 
eliminate blanket rub and the first 
step in eliminating this destructive 
action is to find its source. “Rub” of 
course is that action that occurs 
between two surfaces in contact that 
are travelling at different speeds and 
in the case of streaks we are forced to 
assume that the cylinder surface 
speeds are different between the two 
cylinders for a small fraction of the 
revolution and approximately coin- 
cide between the rub periods. We say 
approximately because it is known 
that a slight rub does not always 
cause a streak, and whether or not 
the surface speeds exactly coincide 
between streaks, we do know that 
the rub is less severe, and that the 
damage if any is not readily notice- 
able. In fact, it may be said that 
tendency to rub and streak is in- 
herent in the offset press and the 
reason that we do not always have 
them is because the quality of the 
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FG, treaks 


By C. W, LATHAM 











grain and the toughness of the plate 
coating is not always broken down 
by. this rub if the resulting friction is 
of a mild character. 

This brings us back to our favorite 
subject, pressure, and it should be 
plain that the lighter the pressure 
under a rubbing condition the less 
the friction and the better the chance 
the water, ink, coating and the grain 
has of standing up under it. In fact, 
the lighter the pressure the less 
liable we are to have rubbing in the 
first place, as we shall explain later. 

Now let us attack our problem of 
finding the probable cause or causes 
of this momentary rub, and why 
surface speeds should coincide one 
instant and differ the next. One cause 
was explained in a previous article, 
that of interrupted rotation resulting 
from the imperfection of spur gears, 
and when this is the case, the streaks 
may truly be called gear streaks. 

The first major effort to control 
this type of streaks was the introduc- 
tion of bearers. Perhaps some of our 
younger readers do not know that the 
early offset press did not have bearers, 
and when improperly packed the 
gear streaks on these presses were 
something to cope with, but with a 
thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples of packing and pressure a press 
without bearers may be made to per- 
form remarkably well. 

The bearer was put on with its 
surface at the pitch line of the gears 
in order to insure an uninterrupted 
rotary motion between the cylinders 
and a gear segment was added to the 
driven gear and a flat to the bearers 
at the gap of the cylinder to position 
the two cylinders at a point that 
would keep the gear teeth from 
touching during the rest of the revo- 
lution when the pressure was on. 
When the bearers are in good condi- 
tion and have sufficient contact 





pressure, they will accomplish one 
purpose for which they were in- 
tended, that of preventing the streaks 
that are caused by cylinder gears. 

However, all gear streaks are not 
caused by the cylinder gears, for the 
gears that drive the dampening and 
inking rollers, when deriving their 
power from a cylinder gear, have been 
known to cause streaks, and this is 
probably one of the contributing 
reasons for the change in design of 
those presses that now use silent 
chains to drive rollers from a power 
source more remote from these touchy 
cylinders. 

There is another form of gear 
streak which is not so much the fault 
of the gears as it is the carelessness of 
the pressman. Between the tip of a 
gear tooth on one gear and the base 
of the cut on the other gear is a space 
termed the clearance, and if this 
clearance is allowed to get filled up 
with dried ink or paper fuzz to a 
point where it forms a hard mass for 
the tooth to strike, the resultant jar 
and vibrations set up can easily re- 
sult in a slight streak as well as other 
disastrous consequences. Sometimes 
paper or other material may adhere 
to the side of a tooth to such a thick- 
ness that the meshing tooth will be 
forced into contact with the opposite 
face and this is not a good condition 
for, as explained before, our goal is to 
keep the teeth from touching insofar 
as it is possible to do so. So it is good 
practice to keep gears clean and well 
greased with a heavy clinging type of 
lubricant. 

There is a type of roller streak that 
can be attributed to rollers whose 
surface has become glazed. Form 
rollers that have been neglected will 
develop a hard glassy surface, and 
wher used with a soft ink, plus low 
set sockets, there is not enough fric- 
tion maintained at the point of con- 
tact between the form and the drum. 
The roller will slow down at the 
cylinder gap so that when the plate 
again contacts it, the surface speeds 
will be different, causing a skid or 
wiping action until the roller again 
attains its normal revolutions. This 
will cause blur and streaks. The cure 
is to maintain a plyable and velvety 
surface upon form rollers at all times 
and to keep roller sockets so adjusted 
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experience. When you buy spray- 
ing equipment, buy DeVilbiss. It's 
money safe—money saved! Write 
for full information. 
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Sketch showing excess socket clearance at 
“A”. This form roller has no greater con- 
‘act with the plate than the one next to it 
which has only a few thousandths clearance. 


that the forms will not drop out of 
contact with the drums at the 
cylinder gap. 

Poor adjustment of the roller 
sockets also has a bearing upon that 
streak that often occurs one roller 
revolution back from the leading 
bend of the plate. Sockets set too low 
will allow the form rollers to drop 
below the surface of the plate when 
the cylinder gap comes round, so 
that when the bent edge of the plate 
strikes the roller, it squeegees a 
streak across it and this streak will be 
duplicated upon the plate at the end 
of the first revolution of the roller. 

There seems to be a _ tendency 
among pressmen to believe that the 
lower the socket is adjusted, the 
more pressure the roller will have 
upon the plate. This is not exactly 
true for the reason that once there is 
even a few thousandths clearance 
between the roller spindle and the 
bottom of the socket, the roller has 
just as much contact pressure against 
the plate as it would have were this 
clearance increased to a quarter of an 
inch. Any bottom socket clearance in 
excess of just enough to take care of 
inaccuracies of the roller is very 
harmful and causes roller jump and a 
streak. 

Form roller end play seldom causes 
visible streaks but does have a grind- 
ing action upon the plate and should 
be eliminated by the use of collars or 
spacers in order to prevent the 
gradual. breaking down of the plate 
coating and grain. 

Another type of streak may some- 
times be traced to the discrepancy 
between the surface speed of the ink 
storage drums and the surface speed 
of the plate. If a particular press is 
designed so that the surface speed of 
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ROLLER 


Sketch showing how a low socket allows the 

form roller “B’”’ to drop out of contact with 

drum at the cylinder gap, while the one 

next to it remains in contact and continues 
to revolve at normal speed. 


this drum coincides exactly with the 
bearer and the plate is packed above 
or below the bearer, then slippage 
must occur between drum and form 
rollers or between form rollers and 
plate and if it occurs in the latter 
case it is possible to get roller streaks. 
However the pressman can help him- 
self to this extent. If the plate is 
packed above the bearers, we want 
more form roller surface speed at the 
plate than we do between the drum 
and the forms and more pressure 
gives more surface speed to the soft 
roller at point of contact, therefore 
try to get lighter roller contact be- 
tween form and drum than between 
form and plate. Set form rollers just 
the reverse when the plate has to be 
packed to a point below the bearers. 
And while we are on the subject of 
roller setting, it might be well to 
mention that a periodic checking of 
drum alignment is important. If one 
end of the drum is closer to the 
cylinder than the other, the forms 
cannot be set axially parallel with 
the plate cylinder and will develop a 
grinding action upon the plate. 


O ® 


Drawing shows plate, 
blanket and bearer surface 
speeds perfectly synchro- 








This shows blanket travelling 
too fast and trying to drive tion to No. 2 and is an un- 
the plate faster than the 
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Sketch showing clearance between spindle 
collar and socket. 


There is another streak that. is 
often found in new presses if they be 
of the plain bearing type, and is also 
found in presses that have been 
moved from one location to another 
and in presses from which cylinders 
have been removed and reinstalled. 
It is a tight or bound bearing streak 
and is caused by the chattering that 
is set up by the bearing pressure be- 
ing so great that the lubricant is 
squeezed out and the dry surfaces 
trying to cling together and actually 
succeeding in clinging for an instant 
and then letting go when the torque 
of the journal overcomes the seizure 
and allows the slightly twisted jour- 
nal to spring back into position. 
These seizures and releases may occur 
so close together that they will cause 
streaks that might easily be mistaken 
for gear streaks. A good thing to 
look for when streaks suddenly ap- 
pear in the middle of a run, is a hot 
bearing. 

The more common type of streak 
is the one caused by improper pack- 
ing and excess pressure. The packing 
must be so calculated as to give true 
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This is the opposite condi- 


common occurrence. 


nized. bearers will allow it to go. 
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HE WAY to an O.K. is a good first 
impression. 
Hammermill Offset pleases customers 
with the brilliant color effects’ it makes 
possible. These clearer impressions cost 
less money, too, because the ink stays on 
the surface of the well-closed, compact, 
surface-sized sheet. 
Press time is saved with Hammermill 
Offset because it is made free from fuzz, 
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BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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THIS IS THE BEST BROADSIDE 
YET. REGISTER LOOKS PERFECT 
.-. ILLUSTRATIONS ARE SHARP 


IT’S 0.K. 


The way toa 


customer's reorder is through 


his OX. 


lint or loose fibers. There is less time out 
for washups and less danger of ruined 
plates and blankets. 

You get better work because of more 
accurate press register in winter or 
summer. Every Hammermill paper ma- 
chine is equipped with an automatic elec- 
tronic control of the moisture content of 
the finished paper—a protection against 
curling, waving, shrinking, stretching, 


HAMMERMILL 


mill Offset. 


Name 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. PL-AP 
Please send me The Demonstration Book of Hammer- 






We’ve had a lot 






of compliments like that 






since we’ve been using 
Hammermill Offset 








wrinkles and costly feeding troubles. 
Hammermill Offset special finishes are 
distinctive because they are alike on both 
sides, permitting the economy of work- 
and-turn press runs. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the 
Hammermill Offset Demonstration Book 
and see for yourself the fine work possible 
when you print on this justly popular 
and widely used paper. 
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rolling contact between cylinders in 
order to prevent streaks for when the 
plate cylinder is pressed into the 
blanket covered cylinder under print- 
ing pressure, the blanket is depressed 
along the line of contact and the 
rubber, squeezed out of this space, 
bulges at each side as shown on 
drawing (1) leaving an excess bulge 
of rubber at B & C. Now the ideal 
condition is to keep the volume of 
these bulges the same during the 
entire revolution of the cylinders. To 
do this, it should be plain that as the 
cylinders revolve a positive amount 
of rubber must travel through the re- 
stricted space marked FE and because 
this space is measurably less than the 
thickness of the blanket D it has to 
travel faster at this point than it does 
during the rest of the revolution. It 
therefore follows that the surface 
speed of the plate should be syn- 
chronized with the speed of the 
blanket thru the restricted space rather 
than with the speed of the unde- 
pressed surface. It is also a fact that 
the smaller the restricted space or the 
greater the squeeze pressure, the 
greater the blanket speed at point of 
contact. 

When the surface speeds are not 
synchronized and the blanket is 
packed too high, a condition will re- 
sult as depicted in drawing (2) which 
shows tension at point F and pressure 
at point G and when the combined 
force of these two points becomes 
great enough to overcome the fric- 
tion between the blanket and plate, a 
slippage will occur, generally causing 
a streak. The period between these 
slippages will depend upon pressure, 
friction and tightness of blanket and 
streaks will occur generally from a 
quarter of an inch to three quarters 
of an inch apart. When the plate 
cylinder is packed too high a condi- 
tion like drawing (3) will occur but 
this is very rare. 

Due to conditions beyond their 
control, pressmen cannot always pack 
their cylinders in perfect surface syn- 
chronization, so the next best thing 
to do is to pack as nearly perfect as 
possible and then print with as light 
a pressure as possible for we have 
just proven that the lighter the pres- 
sure, the lower the relative speed of 
the blanket through point of contact 
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Ss STREAKS 


A type of form that should be avoided. 
Less damage would occur if the two large 
designs were put at the gripper edge. 


and the less the tendency of periodic 
escapement of the bulge. It is also 
true that the more perfect the surface 
of the cylinders, the lighter the 
squeeze pressure may be. 

We now come to radial streaks, or 
streaks around the cylinder and these 
are the result of a combination of 
faults as well as the way the work is 
laid out upon the plate. Glazed 
rollers, lack of oscillation, too flat a 
grain upon the plate, poorly covered 
or improperly set dampeners and too 
soupy an ink all contribute to radial 
streaks. The greatest offender is too 
much surface moisture and surface 
moisture is the unavoidable result 
of excess cylinder pressure and a 
flattened grain. With our present 
design of inking system it is impossi- 
ble to get the same deposit of ink all 
over the plate. If there were no gap 
in the plate cylinder and the design 
were solid over-the entire surface and 
we were printing to a web instead of 
sheets, it would be possible to get a 
good distribution of ink over all the 
paper, but where there is a cylinder 
gap and wherever there is no design 
on the plate to receive ink, an excess 
of ink will build up on the form 
rollers in spite of all the storage 
rollers and vibrators now in use. 

To demonstrate this fault, assume 
that we have a wide border complete- 
ly surrounding a design like a picture 
frame in a solid color. It is practically 
impossible to make the vertical sides 
of this frame print with the same 
deposit of ink as the ends of the 
horizontal bands adjacent to it for 
the reason that the small section of 
roller feeding the vertical sides be- 
comes starved of ink after the first 




















Streaks will occur at dotted lines unle: 
water and ink are under perfect control, 
and rollers in good condition. 


revolution following the gap, while 
the roller section right next to it has 
a surplus which it deposits upon the 
relatively small area of the adjacent 
horizontal band. Only when rollers, 
grain, ink and water are satisfactory, 
can we hold this condition to a mini- 
mum and further improvement may 
be gained by attaching independent 
storage vibrators. 

Dirty or greasy dampeners, water 
roller, ductor or vibrator will cause 
radial streaks due to too little water 
in one section and excess water in 
another. 


In summing up the subjects of 
streaks we repeat that gear streaks 
may be avoided by accurate press 
adjustment, roller streaks may be 
eliminated by correct setting and 
keeping the rollers in proper condi- 
tion, radial streaks may be kept to a 
minimum with proper care and even 
that greatest of all offenders, blanket 
rub, need not bother us if we have 
true cylinders, proper diameters and 
light pressure. 


Ocean Trips for Contest Winners 


To interest the younger generation 
in the need for a strong American 
Merchant Marine, The Propeller 
Club of the United States, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, is offering prizes 
of ten ocean trips on American ships 
to the winners in a nation-wide poster 
contest. 


Entry in the contest requires no 
obligations on the part of contestants 
and no entry fees. Entry blanks may 
be obtained by writing to The 
Propeller Club. 
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PEACOCK BLUE 





ROBIN RED 















The dependable and uniform performance of these concentrated offset inks has 

resulted in their adoption by many outstanding lithographers who recognize the 

importance of selecting only the best inks it is possible to secure. Full strength 
CANARY YELLOW 

colors which permit the production of brilliant effects in spare impressions and 


eliminate expensive press delays. 


Improve the quality of your product by standardizing on these exceptional inks. 


Lithographed on a Rutherford High Speed Offset Job Press 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870 
DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
( EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER ) 
100 SIXTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 





S BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES FORT WORTH 





MIRAC 
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A new, novel, non-corrosive litho plate base. 


Completely desensitizes the surface of the plate by creat- 
ing on it a hygroscopic film which is grease-repellent. 


Will not affect the finest work. 


Improves the working qualities of the plate, insures a 
larger number of impressions and prevents scumming and 
tinting when the special fountain solution furnished for 
the purpose is used. 


Cost of material required to prepare a plate of medium 
size is approximately two cents. 


Suitable for Aluminum, Zinc and Stone. 


| MIRAC FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 


This solution must be used in the fountain, as it works 
in harmony with MIRAC Plate Base and preserves the 
original surface created when the plate is first prepared. 








+ 2" 


A trial will convince you of the merits of MIRAC solutions. 








THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


lOO SIXTH AVENUE *« NEW YORK, N. Y. 












The most successful 


VACUUM PRINTING FRAME 


LIKE THE MOST SUCCESSFUL VACUUM PICKUP PAPER FEEDER 
MUST HAVE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF VACUUM 


LEIMAN BROS. 
Patented Rotary 


V A ( U U M Air from cylindor through by-pass in OUTLET 
cylinder head enters this slot on its threaded for 


way to the outlet above.No opening in iron pipe. 


a U M p curved inner surface of cylinder means 
quiet operation. 


Enclosed stud in piston holds 

























































are da real dependable wing close to cylinder at top, 
preventing loss of sir pressure 
source of Vacuum—also or vacuum. 
. Air coming in at inlet 
pressure for pile feeders, at side comes through 
: : this slot int 
cooling linotype moulds, cotieher hank ton 
: : : pass and thence 
increasing melting speeds a> as encase. 
i No opening in cyryed 
with stereotype melters, SS ee 
i i of cylinder 
agitating electrotype pad ge ws 
solutions. operation. 








INLET 
threaded 
for standard 
iron pipe. 


No compositio 
tips to require 
renewel frequently. 


Wing kept in constant 
contact with cylinder 
by centrifugal force. 


Wing and cylinder 
surface become 
hard and glassy- 
like, insuring hinge enables wing 
® perfect fit to open and close, 
end positive pressure thus becoming wear- 
or vacuun. compensating by the action 
of centrifugal force. 






The easy-action 





Big air space resulting 
from small piston and 
curved wings. 


You 5ee Leiman Bros. RotARY VACUUM PUMPS 


On All the Real Classy Machines in the Industry— 
Gluers, Folders, Rulers, Presses, Vacuum Frames 





THEY TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEAR 
GET THE FREE INFORMATION—LOOK FOR THIS PUMP ON YOUR NEXT MACHINE 


LEIMAN BROS., INC. 10 cousm sr, swans, 1.1 


LEIMAN BROS. NEW YORK CO., 23NN WALKER STREET 
MAKERS OF GOoOooD MACHINERY FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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“Flashin g 


By THEODORE S, HILLER 


F ASHING, that so called 
auxiliary exposure of the 
sensitive medium to the reflected 
light from a sheet of white paper 
covering the or ginal and most of 
the copy board, is made to in 
crease the opacity of each dot at 
ts core. Although such an opera 


tion attects every dot on the 


| 


negative, their size and shape is 
unaffected. Especially is this true 
of the shadow dots which would 
result in very weak small dots 
unless the additional exposure Is 
provided to construct a more in 
tensified latent dot which de 
velops into a firm opaque dot. 

Although the operation of 
flashing wis known as a “build 
up step” to the wet collodion 
plate photographer in the days 
of low powered arc lamps, today 
it is resorted to because of the 
short span of sensitivity in the 
average contrast negative for 
reproducing the shadow detail. 
‘| his condition necessitates the 
additional exposure of the dots 
in the shadow areas of the nega 
tive as shown in Figure |. 

The dots of a normal negative 
which will reproduce an original 
in its widest ranges should be 
produced proportionately both in 
size and definition or shape. 
Fach dot should represent in a 
commensurate measure a portion 
of the corresponding area of the 
original and any variance which 
might be the result of faulty flashing 
would detract to an equal extent from 
a true reproduc tion. 

Tests have proved that the ma 
jority of the originals submitted for 
photo-offset reproduction require 
Aashing in order that the scant 
ghost-like dots produced during the 
main exposure are not burned out 
during the plate making operation. 
Without the additional light intens! 
fication, the dots in the more trans 


parent areas of the negatives 
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Illus. 1. Composite half-tone showing the results of three primary 
exposures and also the flash 


Illustrates the actual results obtained by each exposure, i.e., highlight, 
middletone, shadow and flash, and the result normally gotten when these 
exposures are combined. Although the original was an excellant photo- 
graphic print of even gradation, the three step method was used to 
convert all of the detail into the half-tone negative. 


(shadows) would be extremely weak 
and the tone would reproduce as a 
solid which would unbalance the com- 
plete tonal range of the negative. 

Normally the flash exposure is ac- 
complished with the aid of a small 
aperture, preferably a F/64 or a F/go. 
This aperture is chosen with regard 
for the following items: 

1) the general actinic light strength 

2) the reflective quality of the 
flash sheet. 

3) method of determining the 


screen position. 


THE 


Kundamentally when there is an 
even diffusion of light from the entire 
white sheet, the sensitive medium 
records the shape of the diaphragm 
aperture. Since the size and shape of 
the diaphragm aperture bears such a 
responsibility and since the core size 
should be minute and generally its 
shape shou!d be round, a small round 
aperture should be chosen. 

Just as the formation of all the dot 
sizes depends upon the ratio which 
the diaphragm aperture bears to the 
screen distance, similarly the flash 
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VULCAN LITHOLASTIC ROLLERS 


You, too, can save money—and at the same time get better presswork—by us- 









ing Vulcan Litholastic Rollers during the coming hot months and throughout the 





year. Litholastic Rollers are unaffected by heat and cold . . . impervious to oils and 







driers ...and free from stickiness, swelling, and shrinkage. They have—and main- 
tain indefinitely—just the right amount of “tack” for best ink distribution. Write 
for folder. 











OFFSET BLANKETS, TOO Vulcan Offset Blankets, too, are money 
savers—the Red Blanket, made in 3, 4, 5 and 6 ply; the Black Blanket (Style 808), 


made in 3 and 4 ply for high-grade color and halftone work; and the new Vulcan 
No. 43 Offset Blanket, which is proving remarkably successful in service. These and 





all other Vulcan products are made under constant Laboratory supervision, to insure 
uniformly high quality and long, economical, trouble-free service. Write for details. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


58th Street and First Ave. Brooklyn, New York 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Normal half-tone. 


aperture bears a corresponding, rela 


tionship to the screen distance. Were 
the screen distance set at its proper 
focal point and an improper aperture 
chosen, that 1S, I 45 or hk ae the 


resulting shadow dots would be large 


and fuzzy. The flash exposure there 
fore would rob the normal definition 
of the dots formed in the shadows 
during the main exposure. Although 
the shadow dot size in a_ photo 
offset negative is normally larger than 
the same dots on negatives which are 


used for other photo-mechanical re 


productions, the slightest sacrifice of 


detail would prove objectionable. 

An extremely small aperture on 
the other hand would increase the 
flash exposure beyond all reasonable 
justification and result in a smaller 
core than is useful for normal repro 
duction by photo offset methods. 

Normal flashing procedure includes 
the following operations: 

1. Draw the flash sheet over the 
original. This sheet may be any speci- 
men of a (blue white) calendared 
paper, large enough to cover the 
copy board. 


2. Choose the propel! stop Its 
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133-line screen 


Illus. 3. Normal exposure. No flash expos 


size should be in proportion to the 
normal screen distance. Screen dis- 
tance remains the same throughout 
the total main exposure and the 
flash exposure. 

3. Expose by removing the lens 
cap. Exposure time is dependent upon 
a) Size of stop; b) Screen distance; 
Cc) Type of flash sheet—its reflective 
ability; d) actinic light strength, and 
e) Type of sensitive medium em 
ployed. 

Although some writers contend 
that the flash exposure bears a 
definite relationship to the main 
exposure, this is only partially true 
because of the wide variation in 
originals. Nevertheless, several fac 
tors which determine the main ex- 
posure also determine the flash expo- 
sure and probably serve as reason 
enough for such a contention. 

Undoubtedly the most uniform and 
the most accurate method of flashing 
can be accomplished with the aid of a 
Pitman Half-tone Flashing Lamp. 

The accompanying illustration in- 
dicates the method of attaching the 
lamp to the camera and the ease with 
which it can be used. Several points 


THE 








should be mentioned in its favor, 
namely: 

1) Constant light strength. 

a) absence of variation in the 
entire flash sheet. 

b) absence of any extraneous 
reflecting bodies. 

2) Uniformity of coverage of the 
screen and negative. 

3) Increased light strength de 
creases flash exposure. 

Emphasis must be placed at this 
stage of the discussion on the expo 
sure duration of half-tone negatives, 
regardless of the exposure system 
employed. The total exposure must 
be sufficient to produce the required 
density, a standard degree of contrast 
and virtually all of the detail of the 
original, without unnecessary forcing 
of development. 

Over-exposure and under-exposure, 
however, are extremely disadvanta 
geous since both types of negatives 
require remedial operations to bring 
them within the standards necessary 
for perfect plate making. Normally 
half-tone negatives are made without 
the necessity of any additional reme- 


dial operations. 
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™ VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 




















@ Pitman Equipment is en- 

gineered for rugged service. S a - C IA | 
Many types of Whirlers, 

Vacuum Frames, Cameras, 

Arc Lamps, etc., are illus- r ROC a S S F S 
trated and PRICED in our 


new 1938 equipment catal- 


ogue. 


Harold Ml. Pitman (Co. 





, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS F 
150 Bay Street 51st Ave. and 33rd St. 
Pacific Coast Representative .. G. GENNERT, Inc., 1153 Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Representative .... LATIMER, Ltd., 7 Widmer Street Toronto, Canada 
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CHEMICALS 
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Write for it SUPPLIES 


Lithographic EGuijament & Supyaly Division 
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Illus. 4. 
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Normal exposure. 
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Over-exposures result in closed up 
highlight transparent dots and false 
middletones. Unquestionably the ten 
dency is to dev elop the negative fora 
shorter time than normally and thus 
sacrifice correct dot formation in the 
shadows and also loss of detail be 
cause of the shape of the dots. 
Although continued developing for a 
normal period results in an extremely 
dense negative, such a negative will 
provide stronger dots throughout its 
surface and thus withstand the dis- 


the 


reducer). 


solving action of subtractive 


reducer (farmer's 

An under-exposed negative usually 
results in a slightly fogged negative 
development) 


insufh- 


ciently opaque. Intensification can be 


(caused by forced 


whose dots are smaller and 
relied upon to increase the opacity of 
the ghost-like dots but the size of the 
dots remain practically unchanged 
with very little detail evident in the 


shadows. 


Development and Fixation 
The finishing operations of half-tone 
with 

the 


negative must be carried on 


utmost care and attention to 


following rules. 
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F/22 flash stop 








Illus. 5. 





1) Compound a strong contrast 
(caustic) developer which is capable 
of producing intense opacity in the 
dots and clear transparencies. Use 
the developer advised by the manu- 
facturers of the sensitive medium. 

2) Use a freshly compounded de- 
veloping solution; preferably before 
it is two days old. 

3) Dilute the stock solution prop- 
erly as advised on the formula sheet. 

4) Prepare the solution with the 
correct temperature in mind—namely 
65° —70° Fahrenheit. 

5) Immerse the negative evenly in 
the developing solution. Rock the 
tray while developing action is being 
carried on. 

6) Determine the speed with which 
the image appears and calculate the 
proper developing time which de- 
pends upon the following circum- 
stances: 

a) variations in sensitive media. 
b) strength of the developer. 
c) temperature of the developer. 

7) Examine the appearance of the 
image on the back of the negative. 
the dot 
size from the emulsion side of the 


8) Examine formation, 


negative with the safelight as a back- 


Normal exposure. 













ground. The opacity of the dots and 
the appearance of the edges of the 
dots will determine much that the 
operator wishes to know about the 
length of the developing time. 
Although the method of 


developing is purely empirical, the 


a be sve 


foundation for this method lies in the 
fact that after some experience with 
a given sensitive medium, the camera 
operator has a definite means of 
determining the depth to which the 


developing agent has penetrated the 


emulsion and has caused chemical 
changes of the exposed silver salt 
into metallic silver. 


Undoubtedly many will contend 
that the most efficient and uniform 
method of developing half-tone nega 
tives is the thermal method. 
this method does require a standard: 


Since 


zation of the following factors: 

I) exposure 

2) dilution of the developer 

3) temperature of the developer, 
much can be said in its favor. 


the 


adopted 


Nevertheless, conditions or 


rules which are for one 
particular batch of sensitive emul- 
sions often requires some alteration 


because of the variations in the speed 
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Under-exposed flash. F/90 flash ; 
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WIRE-O BINDING CO 
200 VARICK ST. NEW YORK 

WIRE-O BINDING CO 
732 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 

PLIMPTON MFG. CO 
HARTFORD, CONN 

P.P. KELLOGG & CO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

EASTERN TABLET CORP. 
ALBANY, N. Y 

OPTIC BINDERY 
BALTIMORE, MD 

PHILADELPHIA BINDERY, INC 
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BINDERY, INC 
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YOU'RE A RARE BIRD because 49 out of 50 
people whom you want to sell are not color 
blind. On the contrary, they're verv color con- 
scious. To most people color is emotionally im- 
pressive. It conveys a friendly attractiveness which 
arouses interest and creates desire within them. 
Colored Wire-O Binding used on a catalog is 
full of life and vitality —it adds that distinctive 
quality of attraction which is at the same time 
vivid and harmonious. It enhances the appearance and 
the effectiveness of the volume. In a world where 
drabness often is calmly accepted, the brightening 
of catalogs and sales stimulators with colored 
Wire-O Binding is a means of increased profit. 


THE TODD COMPANY (Check Books) 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 


W.B. CONKEY CO 


HAMMOND, IND 


SAMUEL DODSWORTH STATIONERY CO 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
2@) 1-0 An -1@1@) 4:1|) 8), (em ae) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
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MONTREAL, QUE 
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SCHWABACHER-FREY CO 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
CLARKE & COURTS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LEVEY PRINTING CO 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND 


COAST ENVELOPE & LEATHER PRODUCTS CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 

DAVIS & HENDERSON 
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THOS. GROOM & CO 
OSTON, MASS 

FALLS CITY BINDERY CO 
LOUISVILLE, KY 

SMEAD MFG. CO 
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HAWKEYE BINDERY CO 
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SAUGERTIES MFG. CO. 
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Every page as it opens flat shows the unobtrusive 
extra color. Here is beauty and strength, plus dura- 
bility. Wire-O can't crack or get out of shape, and 
we can match any color you choose. Add to this the other 
features of Wire-O— perfect register of double spreads 
and running heads, easy turning of every page, loose 
leaf, and you know why progressive business 1s 
building sales volumes around colored Wire-O. 
It is the backbone of distinctive display 

If you're engaged in any part of the creation or 
execution of sales stimulators, see Wire-O in color, 
and find out how easy it is to build extra sales into 
a display book. Your nearest Wire-O licensee has 
actual samples, and he will gladly make dummies 
to your specification. He ts trained to help you visu- 
alize the sales potentiality of Wire-O. Don't be “color 
blind’’; evaluate Wire-O Binding in color on your 
own standard. 


Published in the interests of its lcensees by 


’ stim ‘ 
Ae ue wine0 SALEM 


LATOR A 


“STAND TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Wire-O Binding 


Patents Pending 
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One side reduced. Over-exposed half-tone 


with which the emulsion was dried; 
variations in the velocity of the de 
veloping action and the variations in 
the character of the gelatine. The 


necessary alterations required by 


lf Mr. Hiller has not covered in this 
article and in table on page 44 informa- 


tion that will help you to correct im- 


meatal . 


send him, care of The Photo-Lithogra- 


, 


pher, a complete description of your 
difficulties, together with samples of 
your half-tones or other negatives. 
Na- 


tional Association of Photo-Lithogra- 


Oyestions from members of the 


phers will be answered first, and all 


others as Mr. Hiller’s time permits. 


troubles, he suggests that you 








Illus. 8. Under-exposed half-tone 
























each batch of sensitive emulsion The outline on the following pages 
should be confirmed through experi- is devised to aid the operator in ana- 
mental means under exact production lyzing the cause of his failure to pro 
conditions and a permanent record duce satisfactory negatives, with sug 
should be kept for ready reference. gested remedies for certain difficulties. 
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Illus. 6. Pitman Flashing Lamp 
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HE CLEVELAND “DOUBLE-O” 
CAN FOLD 


96% OF ALL THE LITERATURE 
A DISTRIBUTED AT THE 


é + 
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DORATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
‘ SHOW ~ 
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PLASTIC INSULATION 


TESTED 
PROVEN 


{t the 5th International Heating and Ventilating Exposition 
held on Jan. 24-28, 1938 practically every type of Air mm 
Conditioning and Oil Heating Equipment and supplies 


were displayed and demonstrated by over 300° exhibitors. oOntTunparirr . i 


Now! | 


THE CLEVELAND 
“DOUBLE-O” FOLDING MACHINE “i 
Will Fold 297 of these 310 Jobs | Bates 


Advertising literature distributed by this new and enterprising 











industry at their Annual Show, consisted of 310 pieces, including 
a great variety of folders, dealer helps, broadsides and booklets. 
ranging in page size from 3x5’’ to 84x11". Printed in one, two. 
three and four colors, and profusely illustrated, this literature ranks i 


high in advertising value and printing craftsmanship. 


297 out of the total of 310 pieces collected come within the sheet 
size range and folding range of this versatile folder. In addition, 
the Model Double-O is the fastest folder built. 





The Model Double-O folds sheets ranging in size from 4x6” to 
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FAILURES AND REMEDIES IN HALF-TONE PRODUCTION 


1. Dors Lackinc 1n OpAQueENESS 


Cause 


a) Old or oxidized developer 
b) Weak 


dilution 


developer—too 


c) Temperature of ce 
low 


d) Underdeveloped 


e) Developer improperly com 
pounded: 1—too much _ bro 
mide. 2—too little hydro- 
quinone 


a) Over exposure with highlight 


stop 


») Screen distance incorrect 


c) Incorrect highlight stop 


1) Short shadow exposure 


> KLtatr NEGATIVE 


a) Improperly exposed 


b) Screen distance too short 
c) Long flash exposure (Flashing 
exposures should be propor- 
tionate to the degree of con 
trast with copy. One bearing 
black shadows and bright high 
lights requires longer flash ex 
posure than gray copy 
d) Small highlight stop 
+ 
a) Camera vibrated during ex 


posure 


bh) Stop improperly placed in the 


groove of the lens 


c) Halation or back reflection 
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muc¢ h 


veloper too 


2. CONTRAST 


« 


( 


Remedy 
a) Use fresh developer 
b) Dilute carefully 


c) Use the developer at 65°-70° F, 
Preferably at 68° F. 

d) Develop the image until the 
image shows on the back of the 
negative 

e) Compound the developer ac- 
cording to the formula supplied 
by the film manufacturer 


NEGATIVES 
a) Decrease highlight exposure 
1—Make a trial negative ot 
various steps as shown in 
Figure No. 1 
b) Examine the screen distance 
1—consider the reduction 
size and decrease screen 
distance 
Refer to table on page 52 
of the March 1937 Photo- 
{Lithographer 
c) Use a smaller highlight stop 
which bears a definite propor- 
tion to the screen distance 
d) Increase the shadow exposure, 
thereby producing a better dot 
in the shadows and more in 
tonal proportion to the high- 
light dots 


we 


LACKING IN CONTRAST 


a) Each copy and reduction re- 
quires a definite exposure to 
produce a satisfactory nega- 
tive. Too short an exposure 
with the highlight stop tends to 
produce square open transpar 
ent and square opaque dots. 
Too short a middletone expo- 
sure causes a loss of detail and 
lack of proper tonal balance 

b) Examine screen distance. Short 
screen distance produces open 
highlights and shadow 
dots 

c) Decrease flash exposures. Use 


large 


smaller flash stop 


dy A small highlight stop defeats 
the purpose. Namely: to close 
up the opaque dots of the high- 


light areas 


s. Dousie Dors or Morre 


1) Examine the camera for con- 
tact with the wall of the dark- 
room. Avoid moving the cam- 
era during the exposure 
If stops are used, place the 
stop all the way into the groove 
of the lens 

b) Examine the stay-flat for shiny 
spots, if vacuum type, paint it 
a dull black. If a tacky stay 
flat is used the coating should 
be dark 

) Use anti-halation backed sen- 


sitive media 


Improper alignment of the screen 


Dirt on the screew or on the sen- a) Clean the 


a) Underexposed half-tone nega- 


C 


a) 


b 


5. VARIATION IN Dor ForMATION AND S1zE ON Opposire 

SIDES OF THE NEGATIVE 
Cause Remedy 

Have camera adjusted. Alig: 

ment is accomplished with th, 

aid of a step-gauge placed 

tween the surface of the scre 

and the stayflat or ground glas: 


with the stay flat and negative 


6. Sports 

screen with 
cleaning tissue, soft chamois 
silk. Breathe upon the scr 
and wipe it clean 

b) Snap the film on the back t 
remove the dirt or use a clean 
camel’s hair brush 


sitive medium 


7. Weak Guost-Like Dors 


a) Expose with the proper sto) 
time. The half 


approx 


tive for necessary 
tone absorbs 
mately two-thirds of the actini 


light. j 


screen 


Make a set of trial 
exposures In steps 

b) Develop until the image shows 
through the back of the nega 
tive 


Under-development 


Improper screen distance c) Improper screen distance will 
often cause weak dots in the 
shadows 

d) Flash the negative to a good 
sheet of white paper for proper 
length of time 


Eliminating the flash exposure 


8. Fuzzy Dors 

Focus the screen properly for 

the enlargement or reduction. 

Check the exposure 

b) Examine the position of the 
stay flat. It should always be 


Incorrect screen distance and a) 


exposure 
Stay. flat improperly applied 


parallel to the screen 
Examine the position of the 
screen. The thin side always 
faces the 
Failure to place the screen in 
the camera properly will not 


Screen placed on screen bridge __c) 
of the camera with the thick 

side toward the sensitive me- sensitive medium. 
dium 
screen 


allow for the proper 


focus 


g. Brown NEGATIVES 

a) Use a fresh developer for each 
half-tone negative 

b) Always use the developing so 
lution at 65 F, A worn 
developer closes the highlights 
transparent dots and causes a 


Old dev eloper 


Temperature of the developing 


solution too high to 70 


brown negative 


10. GREEN Brown NEGATIVES 

a) Expose sufficiently 

b) Develop for an average time. 
The speed of development com 
pares with the with 
which the image appears 


Under exposure 
Forced development 


speed 


11. STREAKS AND BLorcHEs 

a) By holding the exposed nega 
tive emulsion side down draw 
it through the developer evenly 
and turn it over, immersing 
again 

Dilute enough 
cover the entire negative evenly 
Rocking the tray during the 
first few seconds of develop 
ment is extremely important 
but should be continued thru- 
out the whole operation 
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Uneven immersion in the de- 
veloping solution 


Too little developer in the tray developer to 


agitation during c 


especially the 


Insufficient 
development 
early stages 


( 








Old Photogravures to be 
Shown at Exposition 


F foremost interest to lithogra- 
phers in the First International 
Photographic Exposition, April 18 
24, in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, will be original photogravures, 
dating back to the year 1870, to be 
on display in the Historical Section. 
Since one of the most important 
aims of the Exposition is to offer the 
camera-minded public a thoroughly 
comprehensive cross-section of the 
growth and development of the art 
f photography during the past 
Section will be the 


( 


century, this 
starting point for many visitors whose 
interest in camera work is technical 
as well as artistic. 

Due to the close relationship of 
primitive photography to early 
methods of lithography, followers of 

added 
Section 


the latter art will find an 
interest in the Historical 
which will feature some of the orig- 
inal photogravures of Edward Muy- 
bridge, famous dryplate photogra- 
pher in the two decades before the 
turn of the twentieth century. 
Muybridge was the first to take 
sequence action pictures such as tak- 
en by today’s magic eye camera. He 
did this by 


cameras and setting off their shutters 


hooking up several 
in rapid sequence while the subject 
moved across the field of the lenses. 
In the first model of his apparatus, 
he used a series of strings to set off 
the shutters, but later devised an 
electrical synchronizing system. 
Equally significant from the his- 
torical standpoint will be an exhibit 
of 100 prints made from the original 
negatives of Brady and Gardner, 
Civil War photographers, 
many of which have 
publicly shown. The famous negatives 
are now in the archives of the United 
States War Department, and the 


famed 


never been 


prints are being secured by special 
permission of the Exposition agency. 

The First Photo- 
graphic Exposition will be an all- 


International 


inclusive show in its enormous scope 
of exclusive prints taken by out- 
standing professional photographers 
and works of amateurs throughout 


the country. 
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ILO Varnish Corporation is 

proudly displaying in its offices 
at 42 Stewart Avenue, Brooklyn, a 
beautiful bronze plaque awarded to 
the management and employes of the 
Corporation as a Safety Trophy in 
recognition of their making the best 
record in their group in the way of 
accident prevention. 

The trophy is an annual award 
culminating the year’s contests spon- 
sored by Associated Industries of 
New York State, Inc., and partici- 
pated in by groups representing 
practically every industry in the 
State. 

Year after year Hilo’s efforts to 
win the coveted award in the New 
York State Accident Prevention Cam- 
paign just missed the mark, and for 
five consecutive years the certificate 
freedom from accidents 
In 1937 they 


for 100% 
was their consolation. 
finished with a perfect score again, 
and this time were awarded the well- 
earned trophy. 

The paints and chemicals industry 
is one in which many unpleasant 
accidents can happen unless unceas- 
ing vigilance and strict adherence to 
iron-clad rules and regulations are 
observed. For this reason especially 
the Hilo Corporation can be very 
proud of its excellent safety record. 





Black on and How! 


The use of two blacks—one printed 
over the other, resulted in an unusual 
and very striking intensity of color in 
a broadside for an automobile com- 
pany recently lithographed by The 
National Company, Inc., 
New York. In addition to five colors, 
one black especially suitable for the 
printing of the half-tones was used, 
also a black made particularly for the 
printing of dense solids. The two 


Process 


were printed over each other to give 
an extraordinary brilliancy to the 
solids that formed backgrounds for 
the half-tone reproductions of various 
automobile models. 


Forest to Larger Quarters 
Forest Paper Company are now 
occupying their new and enlarged 
offices and warehouse at 87 Van Dam 
Street, New York. The telephone 
number is WAlker 5-5600. 





Hilo Wins Safety Trophy 








Foreign Posters Out- 
shine Domestic Ones 


The Grand Award in the First 
Annual Exhibition of One-, Two-, and 
Three-Sheet Posters, sponsored by 
Transit Advertisers, Inc., with the 
idea of raising the standard of poster 
design in this country, was finally 
made on March 29 after four hours 
of consideration by the judges of the 
250 entries. It went to Canadian 
Pacific Railways for their Wild Bear 
Poster. 

From this Exhibition it 
apparent that the American poster 
is on the defensive. Almost any of 
the fifty foreign entries if displayed 
at a railroad station among typical 
domestic posters would 
“steal the show,” according to the 
opinion of many who have seen the 
Exhibition. It is to be hoped that 
this competition will be an inspiration 
to American advertisers to enlist the 
best creative talents in this field. 


seems 


certainly 


Veteran Hilo Executives Die 


John H. Mills, director and vice 
president of Hilo Varnish Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, died of pneumonia 
on March 12. 

Mr. Mills, who started with Hilo 
in 1885 and remained active until a 
few days before his death, was widely 
known in the paint and graphic arts 
industries, having devoted much of 
his time to the development of varn- 
ish products for use in the ink and 
printing trades. 

The Hilo Corporation suffered 
another loss on March 20 when 
William T. Handley suddenly died. 
Mr. Handley came to Hilo in tgto 
and since that time he served con- 
tinuously as superintendent of the 
grinding department. He was a Hilo 
director at the time of his death. 


The addition being made to the 
plant of Lithographic Plate Graining 
Co. of America, Inc., at 41 Box 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., consists of a 
space 50x 100 feet, and basement, 
instead of a space 25 x $0 feet, as was 
stated in The Photo-Lithographer 
last month. This addition will pro- 
vide number of new 
graining machines of large size. 


space for a 
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TECHNICAL VS. RULE-OF-THUMB METHODS 


By PROFESSOR ROBERT F. REED 


Research Director, Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. 
From an Address given at New York Trade School 


Good Pressman Needs Sixth Sense 


In the printing operation there are 
several complicating factors: the plate, 
ink, blankets, rollers and paper—too 
many factors for anyone to control 
by technical methods alone. There- 
fore, the pressman must depend 
largely on his experience and judg- 
ment. A good pressman develops 
something like a sixth sense which 
tells him if things are going all right 
or not. He must have some knowl- 
edge of paper; he must know how the 
plate and blanket should be packed; 
he must know how to adjust pressure 
and set rollers properly. That is the 
craftsman’s job and it requires ex- 
perience. Now ability, gained by 
experience, will never be taken away 
from the craftsman by technical 
methods. The time will never come 
when all a man has to do in the morn- 
ing is to push a button and then sit 
down and watch the wheels turn 
until quitting time. On the other 
hand, there are certain things that 
can help this pressman to do more 
and better work. The technical 
methods that make his lot easier 
are, for example, air conditioning, 
paper conditioning, and pH control 
of the fountain solution. And don’t 
forget that modern rollers and blan- 
kets, paper, ink, and even the offset 
press itself, are technical develop- 
ments. 

Paper Conditioning 

However, to get the maximum 
benefit from technical methods, they 
must be applied with sufficient knowl- 
edge and intelligence. Take paper 
conditioning, for example. Perhaps 
it is not realized that to every thou- 
sand pounds of paper containing 
three per cent of moisture, it may be 
necessary at times to add as much as 
twenty pounds of moisture before 
it will work properly. At other 


times, the amount may be consider- 
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(Continued from March issue) 


ably less, and the conditioning time 
will be correspondingly less. A con- 
ditioning time which was sufficient 
yesterday may not be sufficient today 
Whether the paper is fully condi- 
tioned or not will not be apparent to 
the operator unless he is able to 
make some test on the paper to 
determine its condition. Otherwise, 
the conditioning may be only half 
done when the paper is taken out of 
the hangers. It was for this purpose 
that the paper hygroscope was de- 
veloped some seven years ago. It 
is now being used to a considerable 
extent. 

Air conditioning, of course, is 
technical control, and more and 
more lithographic houses are finding 
that it pays. But lately it has been 
found that simply hanging the paper 
until it reaches equilibrium with the 
atmosphere, even in an_air-condi- 
tioned pressroom, is not enough. 
Paper, conditioned in this way, 
stretches during multicolor printing 
because it absorbs press moisture to 
the extent of one- or two-tenths of a 
per cent for each color. The solution 
of this problem is to condition paper 
to a moisture content a little above 
equilibrium with the atmosphere. 
The Bureau of Standards discovered 
this. I have been in touch with one 
or two shops that have been using it 
and are thoroughly sold on it. It has 
cut down their register troubles to a 
remarkable degree. I am told that in 
the Lithographic Department of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
this method has made it possible 
practically to eliminate spoilage. 
They formerly figured on about ten 
per cent spoilage on their map work, 
in which they ran from seven to 
fifteen colors. 


Inks Are Complicated Materials 


Inks, the next problem in the 
lithographic plant, are quite compli- 
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cated materials. They are printed on 
paper which is also a complicated 
material, and it is up to the pressman 
in most cases to make the adjust- 
ment of ink to paper; this, without 
being able to measure with any degree 
of exactness either the consistency of 
the ink or the porosity or absorptive 
property of the paper. It is no wonder 
that the pressman is occasionally in 
trouble. A good deal of work is going 
on with the object of developing 
satisfactory methods for adapting 
ink to paper, and one of these days 
the problem will be solved. 

Now, technical methods may seem 
like taking some prerogatives away 
from the pressman, but if they elimi- 
nate difficulties, the pressman will 
be able to produce better work. And, 
since he is a member of a team, the 
entire shop in which he is employed 
will be benefited. 


Control of Fountain Solutions 


Some three or four years ago the 
Foundation issued a bulletin in which 
it recommended accurate control of 
the acidity of fountain solutions. 
Such tests as had been in use, and in 
fact are still used in the majority of 
shops, are purely qualitative. They 
tell whether the solution is acid, but 
not how much. As a result, control 
of the water fountain consisted in 
continually adjusting the strength of 
acid to counteract either the tendency 
of the plate to thicken or to become 
sharp. However, with accurate con- 
trol by the pH method, it is possible 
to start the plate with the right 
amount of acid and keep it running 
uniformly. This is another example 
of technical control. 


Factors Affecting Register 


I have talked about the condition- 
ing of paper, but there are several 
other factors affecting register. The 
pressman knows this but usually has 





























had to rely upon experience and 
judgment; in other words, upon rule- 
of-thumb methods, to tell him wheth- 
er the trouble is atmospheric or 
mechanical. This is another case in 
which technical methods can be of 
help, and these methods are not en- 
tirely new or original with us. 

For satisfactory register the printed 
impression of the first color should be 
exactly the same size as the plate 
image, especially in the long direction 
of the sheet. If it is not, the paper 
has been distorted by the impression. 
Distortion can take place during 
printing of the first color and nobody 
will notice it. Mis-register only be- 
comes apparent after the second 
color is printed. In many instances, 
when the first color is printed out of 
register, the hope of making suc- 
ceeding colors fit is very slight. 

Much register trouble can be 
avoided by carefully checking the 
dimensions of the printed impression 
against the plate image. If measure 
ments show that they are not the 
same, there is something wrong. The 
paper can then be checked to see if 
it is in the proper condition. If it is 
found to be all right, and there is no 
evidence of wavy edges, the trouble 
is mechanical and must be looked for 
in the press. 

Many Variables 

There are many variations in the 
raw materials of lithography, and 
many of these variations cannot at 
present be detected in advance be- 
cause we do not have sufficient knowl- 
edge to enable measurement of the 
qualities or the values that are re- 
quired. For this reason common 
sense must be used in applying 
technical control. There is no point 
in adopting a large number‘of techni- 
cal tests and controls that require 
time, when they don’t accomplish 
anything. But if it can be shown that 
a test or contro] does accomplish 
something by improving either qual- 
ity or production, then it is certainly 
worthwhile. 

We do not yet know how to com- 
pensate for all the variables in proc- 
ess photography. This is especially 
true with regard to making color 
separations. Fortunately, photo- 
graphic materials are manufactured 
under conditions of good technical 
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control. Some help can be gained by 
controlling density and tone range 
with the aid of the densitometer. 
But we must still rely largely on the 
experience and judgment of the 
photographer and of the correcting 
artist to produce good negatives or 
positives. 

We do not yet know how to evalu- 
ate the plate grain. We only know 
that weighing or measuring the 
proper abrasive, maintaining a uni- 
form weight of marbles and range of 
marble size, keeping the moisture as 
nearly constant as_ possible, and 
regulating the time of graining, helps 
to produce a uniform grain. Experi- 
ence is, therefore, an important 
factor. 

In printing we do not yet know how 
to measure the ink-receptive qualities 
or printability of the paper. If this 
could be done, it would prevent many 
headaches. 


Human Element Is Least 


Controllable Factor 


In every case where they can rea- 
sonably be applied, technical methods 
are far superior to the rule-of-thumb 
methods because they eliminate the 
errors of human judgment. We are 
familiar with the term “human 
element,” and in industry we often 
hear the expression “removing the 
human element.” To many this 
sounds rather harsh and revolution- 
ary, but in many cases, as you know 
from your own experience, the human 
element is the least controllable factor 
in production. If the lithographic 
industry is to improve, as it must in 
order to maintain the competitive 
advantage in its field over other 
branches of the graphic arts, there 
must be some sacrifice of individual- 
ism for the benefit of the group. 





Prof. Reed Answers Some Questions 





Following his address Professor Reed conducted a 
forum, resulting in the following questions 
and answers 


Conditioning Paper 

Question: Will you explain in 
detail the process of bringing the 
paper to one-half per cent moisture 
content above equilibrium with the 
atmosphere? 

Pror. Reep: The conventional 
method of paper-conditioning is based 
on the theory that paper, in balance 
with the atmosphere, has picked up 
all the moisture it can hold and there- 
fore will not shrink or stretch as long 
as conditions remain unchanged. 

The difficulty, however, is that the 
press blanket carries a small amount 
of moisture and deposits it on the 
paper. And since the paper is usually 
too dry when it comes into the press- 
room, and is simply conditioned up to 
balance with the pressroom atmos- 
phere, it is still greedy for moisture. 
It will pick up, on the average, about 
one-tenth of one per cent for each 
printing. It can be made to pick up 
as much as a half per cent if exces- 
sive moisture is carried on the plate. 


What happens is a gradual accumu- 
lation of the moisture and a gradual 
expansion of the sheet. 

To overcome this difficulty, it has 
been found best to condition the 
paper to one-half to three-quarters 
per cent moisture content above 
equilibrium with the pressroom atmos- 
phere. When this is done, the press 
moisture will not be added to the 
sheet during printing. In other words, 
the excess moisture which evapo- 
rates from the sheet will just about 
balance the moisture added by the 
press. This excess moisture can be 
supplied by conditioning the paper 
in an atmosphere five to eight per 
cent relative humidity above that 
of the pressroom. This can be done 
in a separate conditioning room or in 
a closed conditioning machine equip- 
ped for recirculation of air and means 
for the controlled addition of mois- 
ture. 

Of course, if the shop is equipped 
with air-conditioning, the mainte- 
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nance of a separate paper-condition- 
ing room is most feasible. If not, the 
only solution of the problem is to 
use a paper-conditioning machine 
equipped for recirculation and con- 


trolled addition of moisture. 


Measuring Coarseness of 
Plate Grain 

Question: Is there any method 
today by which the coarseness or 
fineness of the grain is standardized? 
For example, most of us have had 
occasion to order ooo-grain, and it 
sometimes turns out that the grain 
is much coarser than we thought we 
would get. Is there any method of 
measuring Coarseness of grain . 

Pror. Reep: There is no method 
of measuring coarseness, that is, 
measuring the distances between 
peaks in the grain. The depth of the 
grain can be measured, but this is 
tedious and difficult and is not 
practical. There are microscopes with 
micrometer adjustments, by which 
you can focus first on peaks and then 
on the valleys and measure the dis- 
tance between. For any degree of 
accuracy, however, it is necessary 
to make half a dozen or ten meas- 
urements and then average them. 
But that is not practical for produc- 
tion. 

Frankly, I don’t know at the 
present time of any practical method 
for measuring the coarseness of the 
grain. The only method of grain 
control I know of is that of selecting 
standard samples and comparing 
them with grained plates. This is 
one of the things that must be done 
by observation, at least until some- 


one discovers a better method. 


Light Does Not Affect Bichromate 

Question: Does a_ solution of 
bichromate decompose when it is 
exposed to light, if it 1s wot mixed 
with a colloid? 

Pror. Reep: No, it does not. 
Light does not affect bichromate 
unless there is some organic material 
present which can be oxidized by 
the bichromate. Otherwise, it is very 
stable. 

Polymerized Alcohol 

Question: In the last few weeks we 
have heard of a polymerized alcohol 
that can be sensitized and which 1s 
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not affected by humidity. Is that 
possible? 

Pror. Reep: | do not like to 
comment on that question because 
so little information is available at 
the present time. The claim has 
been made but not verified. 


Affect of Adulterants on Solutions 


Question: In one of your bulletins 
you give a formula in which you 
state that nine ounces of gum arabic 
to twenty-three ounces of water will 
give a solution of about 14° Baumé. 
I have tried powdered gum, nine 
ounces, and twenty ounces of water, 
and the solution seems to have the 
proper viscosity. However, it was so 
far below 14° Baumé that I had to 
add about six more ounces to bring 
it up. By that time, however, the 
solution was so viscous I couldn’t 
use it at all. 

Pror. Reep: Was there very much 
sediment in the solution? 

Question: No, the gum had all 
dissolved. 

Pror. Reep: The only thing I can 
suggest is that this gum may have 
contained an adulterant of some kind. 

Question: It was very heavy as 
far as viscosity was concerned. 

Pror. Reep: If gum arabic is 
pure, the viscosity of its solution at 
any given specific gravity or density 
is practically constant. A gum arabic 
solution of 14° Baumé will always 
have about the same viscosity. Oc- 
casionally you find a bad lot of gum, 
however, which gives a gelatinous 
solution. Usually, however, the den- 
sity of the solution made according 
to the formula mentioned is correct. 
I would like to see a sample of that 
gum. 

Question: I wanted to get in con- 
tact with you, but I didn’t think it 
was possible. If you would be inter- 
ested, I will send you a sample. 

Pror. Reep: If you will send me 
two or three ounces of the gum, I 
will be glad to test it. 


Registering Density of Mixtures 


Question: If we should try to dis- 
solve powdered albumin or gum, 
suppose it did not all dissolve, but 
somehow or other some of the pow- 
der became suspended in the solu- 
tion, would the hydrometer register 
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the density of the solution alone, or 
the density of the mixture of solution 
and suspended matter? 

Pror. Reep: It would register 
the density of the mixture. This is a 
question that has puzzled many 
people. For instance, will a foam 
show the density of the liquid or the 
density of the mixture of the liquid 
and air? The hydrometer test will 
show the density of the mixture in 
every case. If a heavy powder could 
be suspended in water, the hydrom- 
eter would show the density of the 
mixture, not that of the water alone. 

Question: In dissolving gum ara- 
bic, we sometimes get bubbles in the 
solution. Wouldn’t the hydrometer 
register the density of the mixture 
of air and liquid? 

Pror. Reep: Yes. 

QUESTION: In other words, to get 
a true measurement on the liquid 
you must eliminate the bubbles ?. 
Pror. Reep: Yes. 


Plate Graining Methods 


Question: Has there ever been an 
attempt made to obtain a grain by 
other than the method now used? 

Pror. Reep: Yes, many times. 
There have been a number of at 
tempts to grain plates by sandblast 
ing. But to my knowledge none of 
them has proved satisfactory to date. 
There have also been many attempts 
to obtain a grain by chemical action, 
such as dipping the plate in hot acids 
of various types, and producing the 
grain by corrosion. So far none of 
these methods appear to have worked 
out successfully. 

Streaks in Tints 

Question: In a great many cases 
of tinting on a sheet, streaks appear 
across the press—sometimes a half. 
inch, sometimes a quarter-inch wide. 
They don’t seem to correspond to the 
gear teeth or anything on the press. 
Is there any mechanical explanation 
of why the tint is in streaks? 

Pror. Reep: Yes, I believe there 
is an explanation but I won’t guaran- 
tee that what I suggest is the right 
one. I think in many cases the 
streaks are caused by a frictional 
slip between the blanket surface and 
the plate. In other words, the adjust- 
ment of diameters for rolling contact 
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Consider Equipment with 


Distinctive Advantages 


Wesel Plate-Coating 


Machi 
(Right) 
@ This machine has an automatic air-ciri ulating device that at- 
tracts no dust from outside. A distinctive advantage. Requires no 
extra motor for that purpose. Keeps the warm air uniform and 
in constant motion, —a factor insuring speed, consistency and 
cleanliness. 

Driven by direct-connected, geared-head motor for positive 
and constant speeds, controlled by variable speed regulator. 

In addition to the copper washing spray with automatic cut- 
off, this machine is fitted with a perforated copper spray pipe for 
cleansing the housing. 

Alluminum Alloy revolving table; rustless alloy steel drum 
{not tin); ballbearing construction; adjustable legs; convenient 


drain connections; pilot light, etc. 


Made in all Standard Stzes 





CHICAGO 
201 N. Wells Street 


NEW YORK 
e 











Wesel Automatic 


Vacuum Printing Frame 
(Left) 


© This unit has several distinctive advantages. The automatic 


vacuum control saves over two thirds of the electric current. 
This one advantage makes the most popular machine we have 
ever designed. Over a thousand are in use! 


Vacuum contact may be had in two to three seconds. And 
there are no hooks, clamps or fastenings. The new ‘‘quartz 
crystal’’ glass permits 25% faster exposure. Motor and pump 
are built into one integral unit, the metal base of which is sup- 
ported on a series of compression springs, eliminating all noise 


and vibration. 


Entire mechanism operated from one central control panel. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Madein Two Standard Sizes 


WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. - SCRANTON, PA. 


MONTREAL 
637 Craig Street West 


SAN FRANCISCO 


431 Clay Street ° 
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between the plate and the blanket is 
not exactly correct, with the result 
that the surface of the blanket be 
comes momentarily deformed. The 
grain takes hold of the blanket sur- 
face and pulls it in one direction for 
Then 


slight slip, and rolling continues a 


a short distance. there is a 
little further, followed by another 


slip. This action seems to result in 


an accumulation of tint in a series of 


streaks. This tint may either occur in 
the areas where the slippage takes 


place or in the area where there is no 


Keeping Pace 


with 


Modern Times 


We have just installed the Most Modern Grinding 
Equipment that can be purchased for the regrinding 
of your Leather, Ideal, and Rubber Rollers so that 


they are as perfect as new. 


slip; | don’t know which. The streaks 
don’t correspond with the gear teeth. 
That is the only way that I can ac- 
count for them. 


Scratch-Proof Inks 


Question: Have you any sugges- 
tion regarding how to make scratch- 
proof inks for lithography? 

Pror. Reep: We have not studred 
this problem. I might say, however, 
that scratch-proofness is apparently 
a function of the ink itself. Scratch- 


have been 


inks 


prc of letterpress 





A Sign 
of High 
Quality 


made, and no doubt these are what 
you are trying to duplicate. Th: 
best suggestion I can make is that 
you find a good ink man and see if 
solve 


he can your problem. The 


scratch-proof letterpress inks ar 
made with a vehicle that is largely 
synthetic, and which dries by poly 
merization to a much harder film 
than ordinary linseed oil varnishes, 
producing a relatively scratch-proot 
surface. | understand that makers of 
lithographic inks are now working 
with synthetic vehicles and, unde1 
certain conditions, are getting good 


think 


vehicles are as satisfactory as the 


results. But I don’t such 
linseed varnishes as far as working 
on the offset press 1s concerned. Nx 
doubt there will be further develop 


ments in this direction. 


“Fortune’s Fortunates” 


Fagle Printing Ink Co., Division 
of General Printing Ink Corporation, 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York, ac 
complished a most effective stroke of 
publicity when it issued recently a 


large mailing consisting of a twelve 














INKS TUFF page form of full color pages printed 
Our Blacks and Colors have with Per gallon $6.00 f with Eagle inks for the March issue 
: Ik — 
stood the test of the most critical Liquid Albumin recearagiat Mix Or of Fortune magazine. 
yith water, bichromate, ready in . 
printer and lithographer Ww Over ; ; > i i ae Dl te - 
1 minute, non souring An actual Fortune cover enclosed 
ROLLERS 50 the form, and on one page Eagle 
AP DEVELOPING INK . ; 
Smooth or Grain Leather Rollers = Years printed its own story, which said In 
Molleton and Muslin Covers; also Per gallon $8.00 part: ' some finger point- 
, Works sharp and clean . . . se 
full selection of Hand Rollers both ing is forgivable for those fortunate 
leather and rubber for transferers oe ; 
SKILL enough to have contributed to For- 
and prover's use ae 
Der esiien $4.00 tune. Eagle Printing Ink Company 
SAFETY INES Non poisonous plate etch, won't has supplied inks for many of For 
ou cc nufact . b blind the work ’ 
You can manuiachwe your own Sate ee ee tune’s letterpress covers, editorial 
ty Paper with this ink, printing in - 
ACE ASPHALTUM and advertising forms ever since the 
pantograph design or otherwise. You 7 ; Nee 
can use any type of offset plate in Per gallon $3.50 first issue, February, 1930. 
cluding dampers as this ink is not A plate wash-out and preserver ones t “*Fortune’s Fortunates”’ was 
en or « 
water sensitive Supply Price List and 4¢ »’ ‘ — —_ oe — 
MARATHON FOUNTAIN ETCH 7 cept Eagle’s happy choice of a title for 
LITHO. CHEMICALS Des onlin $7.00 of Offset and this impressive piece. 
Satety Inks 
Of one exceeding and high standard in concentrate 
made especially for photo-offset lith Don’t forget the cast. Every professional 
ographers. You can depend on them PLATE-LAC INTENSIFIER show has a « ast, whether it consists of the nine 
to give you uniform and satisfactory Per pint $2.25 men on a baseball team, the fighters in the 
results Per quart $4.00 ring, Garbo in a movie, or characters in a book. 
Think how dull your newspaper would be if 
we took out the names of all people. Yet, I see 
business men putting on their show without a 
- HH. & G. B. SIEBOLD, inc. cast, I see expensive window displays with on 
merchandise and no reference to people. I hear 
Oftice Lithographers’ Supplies Factory sales talks that never mention a person—no 


pictures of people, no references to people, no 
testimonials. Don’t make the mistake of trying 
to put your sales show on without a cast. No 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE, New York 
WaAlker 5-9474-5-6 


47 WATTS STREET, New York 
WAlker 5-9474-5-6 


cast soon means no audience. 
Zenn Kanfman, before the Sales 
Department of Sears Roebuck. 
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“YOU SELL TO 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


fOr 
s A 


t wlll be aavantageous, to promote sales 


} ~ a 5 - +r +, 
be represented in t 


SPECIAL CONVENTION ISSUE 


op 
THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


— . . -_ a lee 3 AA ever 1] 
issue, to be published early in May, will 
z 4 af 
— 
f the Annual Convention 


The Lithographers National Association, to 


— +} imtoroct? - tye | ort tani “= . 
Ina iner interesiuing ealtorid! mater»ridal Y 


IF YOU ARE A LITHOGRAPHER 


ted in any way with the litho- 
The Photo-Lithog- 
rapher and keep in touch with Association 

ll as with all new developments 


l)ctry 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


1776 Broadway, New York 
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A Better Film 
For Use In The Graphic Arts 


itholine Ortho Anti-Halo Film is especially 
made for line and screen reproduction, where 
the utmost in contrast, density, and definition 
is required. 


It develops to an extremely high density, 
produces practically a grainless image with 
absolute sharpness of line and pin point defini- 


tion of dot. The emulsion is physically very hard, 
thus avoiding hot weather difficulties. 


Litholine coated on a safety (Acetate) base 
is only 5/1000th in thickness, yet lies absolutely 
flat and holds closely to size. 


The Litholine emulsion fixes and dries quickly. 
It can be reduced or intensified similar to wet 
plates using Farmer's solution, cyanide, or 
bichloride of mercury. 


SAY "GAY VERT 


GRAPHIC DIVISION 
The GEVAERT CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
423 West 55th Street, New York City 


Boston + Chicago - Philadelphia - Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Toronto + Montreal - Winnipeg 
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N a meeting of the Board of — industry contributing from their ex- 

Directors, held in New York, perience to answer questions. 
March 26, it was voted to hold the Exhibit space will be available for 
1935 convention of the National those who sell to the industry at 
Association of Photo-Lithographers $100.00 a panel. 


in the Wardman-Park Hotel, Wash- 


een, , C.. Ceesheré. +. 2. Cost Committee 


The program, which is_ being The Cost Committee of the Na- 
drafted, will include round table tional Association of Photo-Lithog 
forums on selling, production and raphers met in New York, March 
management, with leaders in the 25, to study cost data on equipment 


Vv 





One reason why we have grown 
to be the largest plate graining plant in the 
world is that every plate, no matter how 
small, must be exactly right before it leaves 


our plant 


. .. and it must leave ‘“‘on time” or sooner 
than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum 
Plates 


UNGRAINED ® GRAINED 
REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


* 
Service plus Quality 


You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


of America, Ine. 


41-43 Box Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 











N.A.P.L. WILL MEET IN WASHINGTON 


used in the industry. After th 
Committee has completed its work, 
it is expected that a cost manual wi! 
be issued to the members of thx 
Association. In the interim, actual 
jobs are being distributed to membe: 
of the Association, with specificatio: 
and detailed estimates showing th 
time of the various departments, th 
hourly costs, and extensions. The 
detailed estimates, when filed in a 
looseleaf binder, provide excellent 
educational material with which 
firm can check up its own cost info! 
mation. 

The members of the Cost Commit 
tee are: William J. Volz, Sackett & 
Wilhelms Lithographing Corp.; S. 
Edwin Earle, Northern Lithograph 
ing Co.; F. A. Myers, Copifyer Litho 
graph Corporation; George E. Loder, 
National Process Company; Archie 
Spaulding, Spaulding Moss Com 
pany; Keith Rosser, Dando-Schaff 
Printing & Publishing Co. 


Photo-Gelatine 


A demonstration on how to tur 
out photo-gelatine work will be con 
ducted in a photo-lithographic plant 
in New York within a few weeks. 
This demonstration will be open to 
all key men who are employed by 
members of the National Association 
of Photo Lithographers. If you are 
interested in having your men witness 
this demonstration, please contact 
the Secretary for further information. 


Ratio Data 


The New York Photo-Lithogra 
phers recently moved to gather 
monthly sales figures from member 
plants for comparative purposes. 
Through this kind of information, 
ratio of sales activity between com 
petitors and the industry as a whole 
can be compared. With ratio com 
parisons available, a firm whose sales 
drop considerably can know whether 
this drop is the individual experience 
of its plant or general in the trade. 
After this plan is in effect, it is 
planned to extend ratio comparisons 
to include member plants in the Na 
tional Association of Photo Lithog 
raphers. 
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New Pitman Catalog 
Contains Many Items 


The latest catalog of the Harold 

M. Pitman Company is far more 
extensive than any catalogs ever 
issued before by this well-known 
company. Its forty pages and cover 
contain illustrated descriptions of 
more than 350 items covering a wide 
range of metals, supplies, and equip- 
ment necessary for reproduction 
processes in lithography and _ photo- 
engraving. 
Since its establishment in_ 1906, 
the Harold M. Pitman Company has 
remained continuously under the 
ownership and management of Har- 
old M. Pitman. The stability of the 
Company’s organization is reflected 
in the excellent standing enjoyed by 
the Company in the lithographic 
industry throughout the country. 

Knowing the propensity of artistic 
craftsmen to put off ordering supplies 
until the last minute, and then need- 
ing them “‘yesterday,” the Harold M. 
Pitman Company can promptly sup- 
ply the needs of its customers from 
large stocks located in Chicago, New 
York, Jersey City, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Toronto, Canada. 


Costs Cut by “Smoothol” 


A number of lithographers have 
reported substantial savings in the 
production of label work through 
the use of “Smoothol” Ink Wax, a 
reducer manufactured by Francis 
X. Smith Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
They claim that the use of this 
reducer makes slip-sheeting unneces- 
sary. Some lithographers claim sav- 
ings as high as 25% through the use 
of this reducer, not only because it 
cuts down the need for slip-sheeting, 
but also through other production 
economies made possible by it. 


Maxwell Offset in its four colors, 
ten finishes, and seven weights, is 
attractively presented by The Max- 
well Paper Company of Franklin, 
Ohio, in a new portfolio. The port- 
folio contains among its samples a 
folder advertising the districts sur- 
rounding the new Golden Gate Bridge, 


San Francisco. 
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Inside Out!-that's the way 


AQUATEX 


The New Improved Seamless 
Tubing for Lithographic and 
Offset Dampening Rollers 





will be delivered to you 


Shipping that way is just another precaution to 


assure absolute cleanliness, and no fuzz or lint. 


It is applied in three minutes by simply pulling over 
the roller base and fastening the ends. No sewing— 


no stitching. 


Learn why the Aquatex way—”just another 
way to make things easier’—has been adopted 
as standard in many plants. 


For information and samples write to any of the following: 








DISTRIBUTORS 


Sam'‘l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. Chicago, Illinois, And All Branches 
California Ink Company San Francisco, Calif, And All Branches 

E. Roy Dudley, Newark, New Jersey 

The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Chicago, Illinois, New York, And All Branches 
McKinley Litho Supply Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gustavo E. Mustelier, Havana, Cuba, and Puerto Rico 

| National Roller Co., New York City 

| Printing Press Parts & Supplies, Inc., Boston, Mass. 





(Owned and operated by Wild & Stevens, Inc., Boston, Mass.) 
Wortman Roller Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


L ALSO 


@aq]{ GODFREY 


Roller Company 
SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS 


211-217 N. Camac Street. - Philadelphia, Penna. 
WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 
Roller makers for 73 years. Lithographic — composition — newspaper — varnish 
—lacquering— every kind of good roller required for good printing and 
lithographing. 





























NE of the most talked parts of 

the lithographic process 1s the 
ottset press, and oftset presswork. The 
current interrogatory of radio’s co- 
medienne, Snooks, ““Why, Daddy?” 
will be repeated by the men of the 
various lithog- 
raphy. Why is presswork more impor- 


other branches of 


tant than camera, art, 
transferring, 


graining? Without these, there can 


stripping, 


plate making, plate 
be no press plate. 


Three reasons may be advanced 
for this asserted importance of the 


( ifset press: 


1. The embodiment of the offset 
principle and its effect on the 
kindred branches of the graphic 
arts. 

2. The psychological effect of the 
offset press being the final step 
in the production chain. 


Its potential possibilities and 


strength have not begun to 
manifest themselves even with 
its present tremendous influence. 
EFFECT OF THE OrrseTtT PREss 


ArTS 


THE 
ON THE GRAPHIC 
Everyone agrees that the offset 
press has had a mighty important 
part in the growth of lithography. 
The 


built offset press revolutionized lith- 


introduction of the precision- 
ography, even as the influence of 
the press is now doing to typography. 
Without the offset press, your photo- 
lithography of today would never 
have led the way in the graphic arts. 

In typography, precision construc- 
tion used by offset builders, is being 
carried over to the new letterpress 
equipment. As a consequence, tre- 
mendous speeds, more shallow etch- 
ing, and more speedy makeready are 
not only possibilities in typography, 
some 


but already are claimed for 
presses. That is only part of the story 
of offset press effect on typography. 
Indirectly, the effect has been wide- 
spread, and has resulted through 
competition in advancing methods, 


in gravure as well as typography. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE OFFSET PRESS IN THE 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
By ADAM HENRI REISER 


Men who have spent years in lithog- 


raphy are even now working on 
photo-gravure, using the photo-litho 
method of deep etching the cylinder. 
Who can tell but what the offset 
principle applied to an improved 
gravure will result in_ three-color 
printing such as the world has never 
before seen. So you see, impetus has 
been given not only to lithography 
but to all kinds of putting ink to 
paper. 

More evidence of the importance 
of the press and its operation lies in 
the numerous trade 


journals for information on ink and 


requests to 


color mixing, press-operation, and 
other technical information. 
this applies to other branches as well, 


True, 
but not in such volume. Truth to 
tell, we are part of an industry that 
is growing rapidly. Lithography can 
be compared with the gangling youth 
whose suits are bought for him many 
sizes too large—you who have fami- 
lies know the signs. ‘““The suit must 
last some time, and the boy’ll grow 
into it.”’ So it is with us. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL EFrrect IN SHOPS 


Offset presswork is the last step in 
a series, and as a consequence is 
looked upon as the money-maker in 
the plant. Work must be made to 
suit the press. Therefore the psycho- 
logical importance of the press in the 
process. It takes no great 
effort to recall incidents in shops 


deal of 


where considerable friction arose 
between departments: artists quar- 
reling with pressmen because quarter 
tints on their art work wind up as 
three-quarter tints on the finished 
press sheet or because one-eighth 
tints disappeared entirely. Catch-ups 
in the early handling of the plate on 
the press, resulting in image wear, as 
a result of attempts to clean out the 
catch-up; ghosts; streaks of various 
kinds; misregister; wrinkles; colors 
off-shade; flat colors; these are some 
of the bones Plate- 
makers who nurse their plates, using 


of contention. 


no ammonia in their solutions, and 











































none to develop their plates—ev: 

baking in extremely long runs, yow! 
when the plates fail to stand the gaff: 
all these have their effect on shop 


dissensions. 


POTENTIAL PossIBILITIES OF 
Orrset Press 


You who have read the technical 
press are familiar with the contr 
that 
builder and the 


versy arose between press 


operations crew. 
Builders complained of the inade 
quacy of trade knowledge held by the 
pressman and his operator, which, it 
is asserted, resulted in many cases in 
an inferior product, and a_ small 
quantity of that Offset 
presses have reached a high in quality 


product. 


but the personnel is not up to getting 
a maximum performance from these 
was asserted by some 
Built to run ¢ 
daily 


machines, 


press-builders. 


sheets or more per hour, a 
| 


average of 2,000 to 
cricket, so the talk goes. 


Of course, this question has two 


2,500 1S hardly 


sides, just as any other question. If 
the press had more of the gadgets 
easily accessible, then perhaps greater 
production would ensue. Tales of 
arms with three or four elbows so that 
reach into the 


the pressman may 


innards of some of the two-color 


machines to make adjustments 
time lost in compensations for roller 
sag have been told repeatedly. Just 
think what a 175 pound dampening 
device means; or picture rollers on a 
186” press sagging because of their 
weight. Why not use hollow tubes 
for such ink rollers? 

Cams, rollers, skeleton wheels, 
bands, all leave their mark on the 
printed sheet unless they are moved 
to sections where their presence is not 
felt. Inkers, dampers, guides, need 
adjustments that consume consider- 
able time, all of which detracts from 
daily averages. Why, damper adjust- 
ments in themselves are so awkward 
at times, it becomes impossible to 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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SINCLAIR & CARROLL INKS 
MAKE FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Throughout the country in hundreds of pressrooms Sinclair & Carroll inks are being 
chosen for their all around dependability and good color strength. These inks are 
supervised in their formulation and manufacture by men whose first consideration is 
the well being of this business. The uniformity of these inks is safeguarded for you. 
The Sinclair & Carroll label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed 
and lithographed results. We will welcome the opportunities you afford us to serve 
you constructively on your requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO, Inc. 


PRINTING INKS LITHO 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior Street, Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 7296 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natchez Street, Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: 345 Battery Street, Tel. Garfield 5834 




















RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44 PELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 
to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 
Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 
ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 
ee ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Reliabili ty Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


The Pioneer 


of America 


Plus Service! 
A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3 - 4531 
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Hard-Tex Inks Kit 
Now Available 

For the convenience of 
decorators and others interested in 
metal decorating inks, The Fuchs & 
Lang Mfg. Co., division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation, are issuing 
a handy kit of Hard-Tex inks as 


metal 


pictured. 


Hard-Tex inks are the outcome of 


years of careful planning and research 











| 





by Fuchs & Lang, followed by many 
months of practical production tests 
in average press-rooms where their 
performance has been checked under 
most exacting conditions. 

Hard-Tex inks, according to the 
claims of Fuchs & Lang, have unusual 
working properties, print sharp and 
clean, trap well, do not dry on press, 
and create no unusual wear on plates, 
blankets, and rollers. 





nk Twins! 


They act alike. Both are 
brilliant, snappy, clean. 


Both are very fast to light. 


Both are excellent work- 





Don't 
plates and expert press- 
work in turning out a good 
job. Start at scratch with 
an Eclipse ink. 


ing inks. 


handicap good 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth Inc. 


Gair Building, 35 York Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago, I11. 











Court Upholds Jury Award 
for Advertising Ideas 


ANY lithographers and others 

engaged in graphic arts depend 
for a large amount of their sales on 
the acceptability to prospects of 
ideas for new and effective uses of 
advertising material, utility forms, 
etc. In many cases the ideas are very 
abstract in the sense that they suggest 
new ways of wording or arranging 
individual advertising messages, etc 
and therefore are not subject to 
protection by copyright, patents, and 
other means such as are available to 
creators of new products. 

Such originators of ideas as well as 
products may be interested in a 
recent decision of the Court of Ap 
peals of the State of New York, 
which upheld a jury decision award 
ing J. A. Healey $2,500 for ideas 
constituting an 
which were submitted by Mr. Healey 


advertising plan 
to an executive of Macy’s depart 
ment store and which the store later 
used without compensating Mr 
Healey. 

Mr. Healey admitted there was no 
written but claimed the 
existence of an oral understanding. 

The with 


decisions made in several other recent 


contract, 


decision was in line 
cases for protection of ideas sub 


mitted. 


Unique English Paper Is 
Introduced to American 
Lithographers 

Gateway Offset Paper, for which 
Japan Paper Co., Inc., New York, 
recently became distributors in the 
United States by arrangement with 
the 


unusual paper because it is a two-ply 


English manufacturers, is an 


paper, even in the lightest weight, 
23 x 36, 60 pounds to 500 sheets. 

This means that there is no wrong 
side to Gateway, and is claimed to 
have extraordinary strength, dura- 
bility, purity of color, texturing, and 
opacity. 

Gateway, available in seven sizes, 
but with special sizes made to order, 
is expected to be very popular for 
fine book 
paper with absolutely even texture 


work, in cases where a 


on both sides is an essential. 
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e TUB SIZED 
e LIES FLAT 
e WILL NOT CURL 


The moisture content of ADENA OFFSET 
is automatically controlled while it is being 


made on the paper machine. 


And additional control is afforded by a 
perfectly air-conditioned finishing room. This 
COMPLETE CONTROL all the way through 
the process of sheeting, careful sorting and 


packing, assures your complete satisfaction! 


PRICED FOR QUANTITY RUNS 





Dual Control lets 
you put Adena Offset 
on the press right 
from the case or skid! 
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Save Money by 
Shipping via 
Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph and Book Papers - 


ILLICOTHE 


eo PAPER CoOmPANnY 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Eastern Office: 
New York, N. Y. Sales Offices: Les Angeles, Calif. 
41 Park Row 1003 N. Main St. 


CHILLICOTHE—a buy-word for hi 





DEPENDABLE CHEMICALS 
DO HELP TO KEEP THE 
PRESSES ROLLING 
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It doesn't take a great imperfection in a plate to cause it 
to be made over with probable costly delays. And when 
chemicals are about the least of your costs, it pays to use 
the best obtainable. The Mallinckrodt line is complete from 
A to Z, and we call special attention to Mallinckrodt Col- 
lodions, and our recently improved Bichromate, which users 
tell us is a “masterpiece among chemicals.” The complete 
lines includes— 


THE LINE 
A Acids 
Acetic Citric 
Boric Gallic 
Chromic Lactic 
Phosporic 
ALBUSOL* 
(Albumen) 
Alum Potassium 
Ammonium-Bichromate 
Collodion 
Ether 
Glycin 
HYPORICE* 
Hypo in Rice-Like 
T em Grains 
0 Hydroquinone 
lodine 
Iron Chloride 
lron Sulfate 
Paraformaldehyde 
PICTOL* 
Potassium Bichromate 
Potassium Bromide 
Potassium Ferricyanide 
Potassium lodide 
Silver Nitrate 
Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium Sulfite 
Zinc Stearate 








*Registered U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Pacific Coast Office: 
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CHEMICAL WORKS 


SECOND AND MALLINCKRODT STS. ST. LOUIS, MO 
72-74 GOLD ST NEW YORK. N.Y 
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HE main office was dark. A 
restful hush had settled over 
the production office. The office boy 
had licked his last stamp, and disap 
peared in the elevator, loaded with 


the out-going mail. A bright beam of 


light stabbed into the darkness out- 
side the President’s office. From the 


partly closed door came sounds of 


verbal battle within. Jimmy, the 
janitor, broom in hand, paused and 
sighed, as he peeked into the well 
lighted room. 

“Gosh, they’ve been at it like that 
for over an hour; looks like I'll never 
get home tonight.”’ 

Inside, the shop foreman rolled a 
well-chewed cigar to the other side 
of his mouth and said: “I tell you, 
that estimator has got to give us 
more time allowance on a job of this 
kind. I didn’t there 
would be so much work on it.” 

“Ten hours is enough shop time” 


understand 


growled the sales manager, ‘and 
besides, you will have to finish it by 
Thursday whether you had enough 
time allowance in the estimate or not. 
We accepted the job with Thursday 
as a deadline.” 

‘Just a moment now, gentlemen,” 
said the president, “You have both 
overlooked something. We must get 
back to a What is 
an estimate? An estimate is a 
detailed listing of all the costs in both 
material and labor that enter into 
the making of a job. What is its 
deter- 


primary idea. 


purpose? Its purpose is to 
mine in advance of manufacture, the 
price at which a job can be sold. 
How _ should 
must be used as a pilot to show: 
First—-Through what channels 
the work must go to arrive ata 


it be used? It 


given result. 
Second—How much it will cost 
in labor and materials and 
overhead to follow these chan- 
nels. 
But, remember, you are to follow 
those channels and you must follow 
the pilot or chart in spending both 
labor and materials. If you do not, 
I must know the reason why. 

““What | have said applies to most 
any business; but in_ photo-litho- 
graphy we make a custom made prod- 
uct; we do not do ‘straight line’ 
production. No two jobs are alike, 
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A TALE OF 
ESTIMATING 


By LATHAM B. MYERS 





except some combination jobs. None 
of them takes the same kind or 
amount of material, or goes through 
exactly the same steps; and each 
one uses a different amount of labor. 

“To deliver our custom made job 
in exactly the way the customer 
wants it, we must have exact and 
specific information in advance be- 
fore any work is done. To show a 
profit for ourselves after the job has 
been delivered, we must have fol- 
lowed our specifications as outlined 
in the estimate. 

“Our conference tonight has been 
necessary because you fellows did not 
understand the work as outlined in 
the estimate. In the future look it 
over twice, and if you cannot follow 
it, let me know in advance.”’ 

There was an air of finality about 
the last 
broke up, and everyone’s mind drifted 
to pleasant thoughts of hot suppers. 

Well, the boss was on the right 
track about the importance of good 
estimates. He had found them very 
important in his Maybe 
they are just as important in yours 


words, and the meeting 


business. 


and mine. Let’s consider them more 
closely. 

How is an 
How does one go about arriving at 
a price on a litho job? For purposes 
of calculation, let us say there are 
two kinds of jobs, simple ones and 
complicated ones. The complicated 
ones we will call those involving great 
complication in register, or in means 


estimate made up? 


of separating colors. The rest of the 
jobs we will call ‘“‘simple,” because 
they do not involve any of the above 
problems, and these we will consider 
first. 

Che first point to determine is the 
layout. This is the key to any job. 
If the layout is correct you are on 
the track to a correct price. If the 
layout is wrong, the price will surely 
be wrong too. So, consider carefully 
the following points: 


How many units might be print 
on one sheet? 

Is it cheaper to multiply the sub 
ject, or to run it one up? 

What size press should it be run on? 

How can the subject be mult 


plied—extra negatives, or double 
exposed, or stepped up? 
What are the register requir 
u | 


ments? 

How does a multiple subject lay 
out affect the binding or final finish 
ing operations as to price? 

How many press plates does the 
entire job make? 


If these questions are correctly ar 
swered, the worst part of the calcu 
lations is over; or perhaps it is better 
to say that the “imagining” or 
“visualizing” part is settled. The 
rest is careful attention to details, 
and noting how each part or detail 
you add affects the parts already 
included. 

Here are another set of questions 
to ask yourself to be sure nothing | 
omitted: 

Is the copy ready to shoot or is 
there art work to be done, paste-ups 
to be made, retouching to be done, 
or composition to be set? 

How many half-tones, how much 
area to each one, how much are they 
worth, and how much do they in- 
crease the cost of multiplying the 
subject on the plate? 


When 


the estimate becomes a matter of 


these questions are settled, 


arithmetic and straight calculation. 
Add the cost of negatives, stripping, 
opaquing, breakup, plates, 
proofs, press costs, paper, cutting, 
binding, finishing, shipping. This total 
will be then added to the art costs 
complete, except for any mark-ups 


color 


on purchases made from other firms. 

It is among many 
houses, on simple jobs to lump all the 
costs from the time copy is complete 
until the final plate is made. This 
figure is called the “‘plate”’ cost, and 
represents the cost of photographing, 
stripping and opaquing, and plate 
making. This figure varies only as 
the size of the plate or the number of 
units per plate increases. The average 
“plate”’ cost figured this way, is 
based on film negatives, 8% x 11 in 
size, black and white, no extra strip 


customary, 
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The Automatic 


HALFTONE 


DIAPHRAGM CONTROL 
is especially helpful 


@ to insure quality, 
@ to increase production; 


to secure uniform results; 


to reduce length of exposures; 
to prevent film waste; 


to save camera man’s time; 


to increase the camera man’s faith in 


himself. 
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a device that automat- 
ically times light expos- 
ure and cuts off at 
exactly the right time. 


VY 


CLUTCH 
(cm OFF 


che PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Automatic Diaphragm Control will be demonstrated 
any time, by appointment, in our plant. Specimen sheets 


on request. 


R. P. NEWICK 


187 SYLVAN AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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—_A-— 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 
CAMBRIDGE 


(MASS.) 
* 
COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


UNT’ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AND 


PLATE MAKING 
CHEMICALS 


SEE OUR LISTINGS IN THE 
WHERE-TO-BUY-IT SECTION OF THIS ISSUE 





PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


111 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


253-261 RUSSELL ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
















































ins or opaquing. This system is very 
effective, and is a great time saver in 
rapid calculations. If the estimator 
uses judgment in adding on any extra 
costs over normal plate figures, he 
saves the work of figuring negative 
stripping, photographing and plate 
making on every job. 

Complicated jobs require the same 
steps of analysis as the ones outlined 
before. There are, of course, the addi- 
tional costs to establish in making 
complicated color breakup. or allow- 
ing for extra close register. Some of 
these costs, to enumerate a few, are: 
color separation, projection positives, 
stopping out of color in small areas 
as under lettering, making of blue 
print plates, etc. In jobs of this type 
it is never advisable to work on the 
assumption that the plate cost can be 
calculated as one lump figure. It is 
always better to figure each cost in 
detail and them. This 
practice makes the estimate the care- 


enumerate 


ful guide it is supposed to be. 

Once you have arrived at a price, 
do not fail to check it back to be sure 
everything is as it should be. The 
highlights to check are the number 
of negatives, number of positives, 
number of plates, number of press 
impressions, and the amount of paper. 
If there has been an error, it usually 
crops up in these figures. Most firms 
have a standing rule that on import- 
ant prices, or prices running over a 
certain figure, the estimate is to be 
checked by another estimator, or 
someone else before quoting. This is 
sound practice, and saves much em- 
barrassment and loss of money. 

Shown herewith is a 
estimate form, which is easy to use, 


suggested 


and simple, yet there is ample space 
for most needs. This form is only 
good for jobs figured on a full plate 
basis, and is not applicable to jobs 
requiring accurate breakdown of costs 
of negatives, stripping, photo, and 
plates. It is suggested that the sales- 
man fill out the top, and left hand 
side information before giving it to 
the estimator. This practice helps 
get the vital items of a job down in 





black and white, and eliminates many 
a misunderstanding. The estimator 
then can fill in the price information 
to the right, and the estimate con- 
tains a record of the understanding 
between the salesman and the esti- 
mator about the job. 

The space in the lower left hand 
corner is the “shopping box” where 
all quotations relating to this* job 
can be noted. This is a useful space, 
because all suppliers do not take the 
trouble to confirm quotations given 








1 


up when the person ordering stock 
reads this space. 

On the back of the estimate form 
is printed an outline of a layout, 
with each side marked off in divisions 
to aid the estimator in sketching a 
rough layout. Since the layout is th 
key to the entire estimate, it surely 
is the most important item to have 
noted down. It is the spot to which 
anyone checking the estimate must 
first turn to see how the job is 
figured. The sales manager, shop lay- 


over 


Customer 


the phone. 
special sizes, weights, and deliveries 


Items 


on paper, if noted here will be picked 


regarding 


Salesman 


Order No 


out man, and the person buying the 
paper willenjoy usingan estimate that 
has a graphic sketch of the layout 








Address 


Date 








Individual 


Name of Job 





Phone 











Pieces 


of Copy 


No. 


of 


Prints 


Description 


Trim 
Size 


Kind 
Paper 


sf 


Halftones 























Front 
COLORS: Back 
Cover 


Quantity 








BINDING: 





IMPOSITION: 





ART WORK: 





RETOUCKHI NG: 





KIND PROOF 
WANTED: 











-ompany Work 














Art Work 
Typing 
Jopy Preparation 
Plates 
Black 
olor 
Step Up 
Black 
Color 
Positives 
Cover Plates 
Lack 
Color 
Tints 
Halftones 
Proofs 


Total Plate 
Jost 





Press 
Black 
-olor 
Cover Blk. 
Cover Color 
Wash Ups 
Fold 
Cut 
Collate.- 
Punch 
Stitch 
Pack and Ship 
Composition 
Outside Art 
Letterpress P.W. 
Paper 
Cover Stock 
Misc. 
Mark Up 





TOTAL 





QUOTED 














If you are not a subscriber to The Photo-Lithographer, send in your subscription now so 


that you will be sure to receive a copy of the spectal May L. N. A. pre-convention issue. 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


MADE AS ORDERED OF 
VULCANIZED OIL or LITHO-PRINT 


ORDER THROUGH THE FACTORIES BELOW: 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZ00 PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC. 


SAWN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SALT LAKE CITY 














(Po aR Re 
‘“ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH “’ 
A NEW OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES 
AMAZING RESULTS 

ry This brand-new Offset Black Ink our chem- fine details of halftones as clean and sharp 
ists have recently perfected has a density as could be desired. Test out EQUAPO on 
that will surprise you. It works smoothly the next job for a fussy customer. You will 
on the press; has all the coverage you then agree that it is the finest offset black 
expect; dries quickly, yet does not tone that has ever been produced with complete 
down; gives to solids that rich, velvety effect opacity, richness of tone, yet moderately 
your customers like, yet prints type and priced. 








Two other inks we have at last perfected and offer to the lithographic trade as the best of their 
kind are a Permanent Persian Orange and a Transparent Permanent Yellow. These will not 
drop out, and are free from those defects you may have encounted in other yellow and Persian 
orange inks. Test out these inks, too, and you will be agreeably surprised at the results they give. 


CORIANGCLE IN onl (oor Go. Inc 


Manufacturers of Fine Litho & Printing Inks for All Purposes 


Service Offices 
219 W. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Vain Office & Factory 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone Triangle 5-3770-71 
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Like hundreds of 
others, you will say 
“They're OK” when 








you try ——— 
Okay OPAQUE 
Assures better finished halftones — and 


quicker ... Smooth flowing for the rapid 
brush sweep; dense opacity; quick drying; 
non-cracking. 


Okay DEVELOPING INK 


Means dependable press plates in shorter 
time. Easily applied to any metal; clear, 
sharp, and acid resistant image; stands up 
for long life on press; releases easily, un- 
der high humidity from bare grain. 


Okay CELLULOSE OPAQUE 


For Masking. An opaque that really opaques. 


Okay WET PROCESS PLATE 


Oil Base. Designed expressly for wet 
process . . . Many lithographers say ‘‘It's 
perfect". 


One trial of our “‘Art’’ Photo Lithographic 
Black will convince you of its density, 
gloss, and non-offsetting qualities. 


Send for prices and samples to 


FRANCIS G. OKIE CO. 


247 S. Third Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
or their Agents. Also manufacturers of 
High Grade Photo Offset Inks, Fine Print- 
ing Inks, Compounds, etc. 











A REASON WHY 


every one who sells to 
lithographers should 
advertise in The Photo- 


Lithographer. 


It is thoroughly read both 
by the men who buy — in 
the office, and by the men 
who have important influ- 
ence in the matter of what 
should be bought — in the 
They 


shop. appreciate its 


instructive and educational 
editorial content covering all 


phases of photo-lithography. 




















STUDIES IN SALES MANAGEMENT 


For Administrative Heads and Ambitious Salesmen 
By WILLIAM WOLFSON 
Part Five 


SSUME you engage a man to 

dig a ditch. He is found to be 
inefficient, slow, careless, and not 
dependable—so you fire him. Then 
you hire someone else. The second 
man is not told tostart digging anew 
he starts where the last fellow left 
off. 

With many photo-offset houses the 
reverse is true with new salesmen. 
They are hired; given samples and 
instructions; and are left to shift 
for themselves. In other words, foot- 
work and spadework of predecessors 
are disregarded. Unless a prospect 
telephones or writes, he is not fol- 
lowed up. Accounts opened are either 
turned over to some of the salesmen 
or are considered as house accounts. 

This happens when the proper 
sales records are not kept. As a 
matter of fact, the only sales records 
maintained are those of sales credited 
to the individual salesmen. Thus one 
of the heads or the sales manager, 
can perceive that Salesman A is just 
about holding his own (compared 
with his draw); that Salesman B is 
now three hundred and fifty dollars 
in the hole, and something ought to 
be done about it; that Salesman C 
had an extra fine month in March; 
and so on. 

These are records, certainly, but 
what they show are monthly sales 
only—no more or less. They do not 
indicate how Salesman A may be 
helped. They flare a danger signal 
in the case of Salesman B. As far as 
Salesman B is concerned, his monthly 
sales record shows he has been gradu- 
ally falling behind. The chances are 
when the first slow month was noted, 
it was hoped that the next would be 
all right. The second month was seen 
to be like the first—but what was 
done about it? Nothing. Perhaps the 
salesman was admonished, cautioned. 
That is not the same as helping him 
make good. 

Let us take another case. We have 
a photo-offset house with a number 
of men on the sales staff. Most of 


THE 





them have been with the house for 
some years. They manage, on the 
average, to maintain about the same 
sales volume month in and month 
out. Someone suspects they are con 
tent as a body with the sales made: 
that they make the rounds of custom 
ers; but that they do not put forth 
extra efforts in prospecting and calling 
upon new prospects. Thereupon a 
simple form is devised, for the sales- 
men to fill out daily. Each salesman 
lists the names of companies called 
upon, and states whether the call is 
on a customer, a follow-up, or a neu 
prospect. Such form is deemed to be 
sufficient and reminder. 
These daily reports are 
scanned and then filed away. 
However, such report cannot be 


incentive 
quickly 


said to be a sales record. More than 
a “list” is involved in true sales 
records. Let me here repeat what 
was mentioned in the very first in 
stallment of this series of articles. | 
give the gist of it in a paragraph of 
questions, as follows: 

Take any salesman. Is he qualified 
to determine what firms he should 
call upon? Does he call upon too many? 
Too few? Does he confine himself to 
a certain territory, some particular 
types of businesses, or does he hop, 
skip and jump about without system 
or plan? Does he make the most of 
his personality; his knowledge of 
photo-offset lithography; any special 
knowledge due to previous training? 
Is he attempting the impossible? 
Going after the wrong kind of busi 
ness (unprofitable or impossible for 
the house)? Does he take advantage 
of direct-mail sent out by the house? 
Does he waste precious hours? 

These questions could be strung 
out endlessly. What I wish to em 
phasize is this: There should be proftt- 
able control of salesmen’s activities. 
Furthermore, such control is not 
possible without proper sales records. 

Please dull-witted 
errand boy a package containing five 
hundred photo-offset copies, and tell 
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ILLINOIS PLATE GRAINING CO., INC. 


913-921 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘Fine Suality 


GRAINED ZINC 
GLASS 
ALUMINUM & MULTILITH 
PLATES 


e. 





Prompt Service Reasonable Prices 


WESTERN LITHO PLATE & SUPPLY CO. 


1019 SOULARD STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 










Apo-Tessar, F/9 


THE high degree of correction, and the fineness of def- 
inition possessed by the ZEISS Apo-Tessar, are of great 
advantage in black and white reproduction, but their 
most striking usefulness is in difficult color work. Here 
the several separations may be made through different 
filters with the camera locked in one focus adjustment 
throughout. The flatness of field, and identic size in the 
resulting negatives, meets most exacting color process 
plate requirements. Catalog free upon request. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE.,.NEW YORK cusp 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles L JENA J 

















MAY WE HELP YOU 


to speed up make readys 


By reducing your paper troubles such as distortion, 
wrinkling, static, picking, misregister and obtaining the 
correct moisture content. Or if you are troubled with 
any of the other mechanical ills of lithography as listed 
below, our experience in solving these problems may 
help you to make substantial savings. 


Moisture control and Lack of depth and 
paper conditioning sharpness of grain 

Press streaks and liluminating and 
distorted halftone dots arc lamp problems 
Excessive plate spoilage A. C. brakes and change 
and short plate life over from D. C. advice. 


If your technical man cannot give his undivided time to 
the solution of your problem 


Consider Our Consulting Service 


C. W. LATHAM ASSOCIATES 


6 LAFAYETTE AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


















Actual unretouched 
photomicrographs 
show why 
EGGSACT, 
the processed liquid 
albumen concentrate, 
gives such distinctly 
superior results 








ORDINARY ALBUMEN 
1 Magarhed 50 times 








EGGSACT 
Magnihed 50 times 








An EGGSACT printing surface is practically free of im- 
purities and insoluble matter, whereas ordinary egg albumen 
produces large surface cracks and minute fractures, due to 
presence of natural impurities and insoluble matter. An 
EGGSACT coated plate prints clear-edge impressions of 
the halftone dots ... sensitize your plates with EGGSACT. 





ode Mort Ragweed 


THOR HOLLAND COMPANY 


7048 JONES AVENUE, N.W., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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him to deliver it. But put no address 
on the package. He will ask, “* Where 
do I take this?” 

Now give a newly engaged sales- 
man his kit, wish him good luck, and 
tell him “‘to deliver the goods.”” He 
sees no label, no address (unless you 
hand him some leads), nevertheless 
he starts out. He has a general idea 
where to go—or has he? He dare not 
ask you where to go, for that con- 
demns him immediately in your eyes. 
Yet he needs such instructions. You 
cannot dismiss this need on the part 
of the salesman with the generality 
that “every business house is a pos- 
sible prospect.” 

The easy way out would be to copy 
names out of the classified telephone 
directory. Take, for example, fields 
who use catalogues hardware manu- 
facturers or jobbers. Turn these over 
to your Tell him you 
believe these companies have cata- 
logues; to makea play for this business; 


salesman. 


to report what’s doing. 

But in so doing you do not enter 
upon profitable control of the sales- 
man’s You should have 
something more concrete. You would 
have, had you begun and maintained 
of customers and 


activity. 


a master record 
prospects. Each prospect turned over 
to the salesman would then be defi- 
nite. For example: 

“Jones & Company, manufactur- 
ers of locks. See Mr. John Andrews, 
Sales Manager, also in charge of 
advertising. Has been on our records 
for two years. Received a number of 
our mailing pieces. We were given an 
opportunity to quote last year, our 
prices seemed right, but Smith, the 
salesman who contacted him, could 
not close. I, your sales manager, met 































Mr. Andrews personally. He prom- 
ised us business, but as yet there 
is nothing doing. I believe that you 
are the type of personality that can 
get under his skin. For two reasons: 
you know production methods inti- 
mately, and Andrews hates details, 
would be glad to shoulder them off 
on someone he can trust. Also, your 
social intelligence rating is high, on 
a par with Andrew’s. You two ought 
to get along. Take along the samples 
in Package A, Don’t attempt to sell 
Andrews. Try to arrange to get him 
up here to inspect our plant within 
the next week. That’s first 
objective. Follow through. Next week, 
see me as to further instructions.” 

‘Would a salesman welcome such 
specific instructions as given in this 
assignment? I think so. 

This imaginary assignment reveals 
a number of things. (1) The prospect 
has been cultivated by mail. (2) The 
financial rating, the possible volume 
of business, is known. (3) Prices 
quoted are in line. (4) How the pros- 
pect is to be handled is indicated. 
(5) Personalities of prospect and of 
salesman are considered. (6) The 
work that can be had is just what the 
house can do well because of equip- 
ment and skilled help. There are 
plenty of samples to prove this. 

In passing, let me touch upon this 
“social” intelligence which was men- 
tioned. There are two types of intel- 
ligence, modern psychologists have 
“social” and “abstract.” The 


your 


found- 
abstract intelligence is rather aloof. 
Regard it as disembodied. The social 
intelligence is characterized by a 
liking for people. Of course, in these 
there are variations. Either type may 
predominate. Some people are “half 








and half.” It is worth while to grade 
your salesmen, and for salesmen to 
judge prospects as to social and 
abstract intelligence. 

Now in addition to the master 
sales record, for purposes of salesmen- 
control, other forms are necessary. In 
order to keep the master record up to 
date, what transpires at every call 
should be entered. Therefore the 
salesman must supply this informa- 
tion. This is done through written 
reports. 

Such reports should be made on a 
standard form. The form should be 
designed so as to make it easy for 
the salesman to fill out, to save his 
time. Here is one style adopted by 
many organizations, which has been 
found satisfactory by both salesmen 
and sales-control managers: 


Date 
Company 
Address. 


Person interviewed. 
Check the following: 
Initial call [] Follow-up [] Service call ] 


Call again on or about........ 
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Combination Runs 





Broadsides 

Booklets 

Catalogues 

Displays 

Dealers’ Helps 
Envelope Enclosures 




















Folders 





Mailing Pieces 





Now interested in 
job above 
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Your Money Back 


guaranteed by 


Scientific Litho. 


Products Co. 
Philadelphia 


if these items do not meas- 
ure up to all claims. Try 
them — enjoy advantages 
that other plants have had 
for years! 


Ss. L. P. C. OPAQUE 


Gives greater margin of convenience and safety. 
Sharp lines can be drawn with needle through this 
opaque without ragged result. Very useful to camera 
man in reducing dots in certain areas; when desired 
etching has been obtained, opaque washes off 
easily. To make 8 oz. of smooth concentrated opaque 
that will not pile, crack, or rub off with friction— 


Try a 2 oz. jar—$1.00 


Distributed solely by 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


Through All Its Branches In Principal Cities 


KEEN PLATE DEVELOPING INK | 


Re-acts favorably under weather variations—is hu- 
midity controlled. Super acid resisting power, costly 
oils, and uniform standards of manufacture assure 
sharply developed images from finest designs, with- 
out scum or tint. . . Will not crystalize on image. 
No asphaltum washout needed. . . Can be stored for 
future use without danger of a hardened image. 


Try a Gallon—$8.00 


PRINTING INK CORP. 
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The form given is not one recom- 
mended, for every photo-offset house 
will find it advantageous to devise 
its own. The form, however, is a 
specimen of how to go about the 
designing of one. Much information 
is conveyed merely by means of a 
check mark in box or proper colunin. 

There are some salesmen who keep 
records at home or in the office. To 
satisfy these, the form can be sup- 
plied padded with sheets of pencil 
carbon to permit making a duplicate 
copy. 

The master sales record file should 
be of the loose-leaf, detachable, visi- 
ble index type. There are a number 
of splendid systems on the market, 
which should be investigated. There 
are, too, automatic sorting and tabu- 
lating systems but these are too 
costly and hardly required for the 
local operations of a_photo-offset 
house. 

In addition to allowing practical 
control of salesmen, the proper sales 
records enable the photo-offset house 
to concentrate more on desirable 
customers and prospects. 

How many active accounts are now 
on your books? Suppose that half 
the number were concentrated upon, 
and by so doing you secured three 
times the present volume of sales. 
This would be worth while. In fact, 
you might do with one-fifth the 
number of active accounts were they 
the right sort. You undoubtedly 
could render better service, give 
better satisfaction. 

A word to salesmen: Intelligent 
direction should be welcomed. There 
is, of course, a world of difference 
between “‘red tape” and scientifically 
designed forms. Note, too, in the 


form given in this article, the sales- 
man designates the time for a return 
call. If reminded of this by the office, 
that much detail is taken off your 
hands. 

A general must first be a good 
soldier. When your commanding off- 
cers know what they are about, the 
training received at their hands en- 
ables you to be your own general 
later. Have confidence in your sales 
manager or your boss. 





Ten Leadership Principles 


The following ten principles of good 
leadership for sales managers were pre- 
sented by Richard C. Borden, well-known 
inspirer of salesmen, at a symposium of 
the Sales Executive Club of New York 
recently: 


1. Don’t make ’em do things; make 
‘em want to do things. 

2. Take a sincere personal interest in 
your men. 

3. Show interest in each man’s work 
by an accurate knowledge of each man’s 
record. 

4. Give deserved praise. 

5. When you must criticize, criticize 
constructively and encouragingly. 

6. Don’t issue orders; issue requests. 

7. Be like an elephant—never forget. 
Check on promised performances. 

8. In giving field training, don’c show 
’em up—show ’em how. 

g. When you issue sales “aids,’’ re- 
member that each salesman is a human 
being, not a horse. (Referring to those 
companies who load down their men with 
sample kits, portfolios, etc.) 

10. Cultivate relations with your sales- 
men as carefully as you cultivate your 
customer relations or your public rela- 


tions. 











McCandlish Winners 
Winners of the ‘‘McCandlish 


Awards for 1938,” poster sketch con- 
test, have been announced by A. R. 
McCandlish, President of McCand- 
lish Lithograph Corporation of Phila- 
delphia. 

First prize, $1,000.00, went to 
Joseph Binder of New York City; 
Second Prize, $250.00, went to Reeve 
Limeburner also of New York City, 
and Third Prize, $100.00, went to 
Robert Pettinato of Philadelphia. 

The “McCandlish Awards for 
1938” were given for the best poster 
design advertising products or serv- 
ices which were on the Outdoor 
Poster Panels during 1937. 

More than 700 sketches were sub- 
mitted in the contest. 


Lawson Educates with 
Advertising 


Too much advertising consists of 
questionable generalities, such as 
“the best in the world,” “‘of unexcel- 
led quality,” etc. Rarely does such 
advertising carry conviction, even if 
true. 

A refreshing piece of advertising 
departing from this typical style, 
used frequently by many trade ad- 
vertisers, has been issued by E. P. 
Lawson Co., Inc., New York, who 
handle Seybold and other makes of 
paper cutters and bookbinders’ ma- 
chinery. 

The Lawson folder contains helpful 
information, both text and illustra- 
tions, telling how to maintain the 
efficiency of paper cutters when used 
for the cutting of various kinds of 
stock. It describes correct bevels and 
the best kinds of sticks to result in 
the utmost efficiency. 











For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 





| VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
HALFTONE SCREENS 
{ LENSES LAMPS 


LEVY- 








Levy “C” Precision Semi-Metal Camera, Dark Room Type 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Contributions for this section are welcomed from manufacturers who have 






established unquestionable proof of the contribution of their product in improving 
efficient operation of photo-lithographic plants, preferably through actual use 


“Mirac” Plate Base Solution 
Now Being Marketed 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., 
division of General Printing Ink 
Corporation, has placed on_ the 
market a desensitizing solution for 
zinc or aluminum plates that is very 
simple to apply. By simply covering 
an unetched photo or hand transfer 
with this solution in the same manner 
used in gumming up a plate, desensi- 
tizing is so complete that it is almost 
impossible to make any scum or 
grease adhere to those parts. 

The tests 
which have been carried on over a 
long period have established this 


practical and severe 


solution as the most perfect desensi- 
tizing agent yet developed, far su- 
perior to any of the. etches heretofore 
used, according to the manufacturers. 

The solution will not attack or 
corrode the finest work. It will make 
plates print sharper, with consider- 
ably less water. It will keep scum out, 
and at the same time materially 
increase the running life of the plate, 
provided that the fountain solution 
which is marketed in conjunction 
with the plate base solution, is used. 
It is economical, simple to use, and 


practically fool-proof. 


in a number of plants. 


H-S-P Line Now Complete 
with Addition of Two 
Presses 


With the completion of the new 
Harris LSS—35 x 45” Single Color 
offset Press and the Harris LSQ— 
26 x 40” Single Color Offset Press, 
the entire line of eight sizes of Harris 
offset presses to cover the require- 
ments of the offset market is made 
available. 

Although these two new presses 
are now made only in single color, 
it is planned to build them in two 








color models. In general their engi- 
neering and design follows the im- 
provements made in the larger Harris 
include the 
Harris HTB Stream Feeder, preci- 
sion tapered pre-loaded roller bear- 
ings on main drive and all cylinder 


press sizes. Features 


journals, and optional rotary three 
point or feed roll registering mechan- 
ism. 

These best de- 
scribed as all purpose machines that 
support the skill of the pressman 


new presses are 


high speed equipment designed to 
meet modern demands. 















BEN DAY 
SHADING 


MEDIUMS 


BEN DAY, INc. 
118 EAST 28TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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“Where-to-Buy-It" 





This Handy Reference Department is a regular monthly 
feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 


It is an accurate guide to reliable firms. 


Listings are carried at the rate of 
One Dollar Per Line per Month 
or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advance. 








ACCOUNTANTS 
KRroMBERG, J.,& Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Hersert H., C. P. A., 360 W. 
23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
ReINISH, SAMUEL S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 

CatirorNiA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Haro tp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
ArpLeE Service, Inc., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gray Letrer Suop, James, 216 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Orren, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates-Aluminum-Zinc) 


ALBUMEN 

CatirorniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ho.ttanp, Tuor, 7048 Jones Ave., N. 
W., Seattle, Wash. 

Hunt, Pup A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PrinTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 1lith Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MaALuinKrockpt CHeEemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETsS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
MALLinKrockpt CHemicaAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ARC LAMPS (See Lamps—Arc) 
ASPH ALTUM 


Hito VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ SQUARES 
ZotTaN, Joun M., 833 Lyman Ave., 


Oak Park, III. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


Peervess BiueE Print Co., Tue, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
Unitep Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BINDINGS 
Piastic — Brewer - CanTeLmo Co., 
Inc., 118 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trusset Mrc. Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (See list of licensees in 
display advertisement) 


BLANKETS 

BAINBRIDGE, Puitie M. (Goodrich 
Rubber Blankets), 95 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

CatirorniA InK Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

IpeEAL Rotter & Mere. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Rapip Rotter Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sinctain & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
P]., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorine Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
CHRISTENSEN MacuineE Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
HenscHEL Mre. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 
Doutuitt Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
CatirorniA Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 





EastMANn Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lanston Monotyrpe Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max, & Co., Wayne & Berkley 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LirHo Equipment & Suppty Co., 215 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WItets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero Sta.,Chicago, Ill. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

RuTHERFORD Meny. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
Meap Sates Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
WHEELWRIGHT Papers, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., THe, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, Ill. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
REMINGTON Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS 
NaTIonAL Carson Co., Cleveland, O. 


CARBONS—Photographic 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, III. 


CHEMICALS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
CatirorniA Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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DEFENDER Puoro Supp ty Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dom, G. C., Suppry Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Eastman Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiip, A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—12432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

La Morte Cuemicats Propucts Co., 
438 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 

Macunkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., INnc., Rahway, N. J. 

NorMan-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

Puiiuips & Jacoss, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Prrman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Slst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sieso_p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 

St., New York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 
Hvepner Lasporatories, 202 E. 44th 


St., New York, N. Y. 
COMPOSITION 


LirHArT TypoGrapuic SERvIcE, 228 EF. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Monsen, THoRMOD, AND Son, INnc., 740 
N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
Coxueab, Racpn C., Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-Litho 

INTERNATIONAL PrintTING Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Korn, Ws., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 3 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


a 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Goopricu, B. F., Co., THe, Akron, O. 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mrce. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Wacner, CuHaArR_es, Litno Meny. Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
Goprrey Rotter Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5Ist Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Scuuttz, H. J., 2230 N. Racine Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
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DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 
Granular 
Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, II].—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DIE-CUTTING MACHINE—Semi-Automatic 
Krause, Kart, U.S. Corp., 55 Vandam 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W.H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stnciair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print 
Simpcex Speciatty Co., Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


DRYING OVENS 
ZARKIN Macuin_ Co., Inc., 335 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES 


AND ELECTRICAL CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 
AMERICAN Type Founpers SALES 


Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Cune-Westincuouse, Chicago, Il. 

Cutier-Hammer Merc. Co., 315 N. 
12th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

GENERAL Exectric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Kims_e Ecectrric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

NorTHWESTERN E ectric Co., 408 S. 
Hoyne St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rospins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, 
Mo. 

WesTINGHOUSE ExLectrica & Mere. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envetope Co., Dayton, O. 
Stertinc Tac Co., 1600 FE. 30th St., 
Cleveland, O. 


ETCHES 
INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FADE-O-METER 
Attias Evecrric Devices Co., 361 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

CatirorniA Ink Co., INnc., THe, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Fk astTMAN Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, INnc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatorp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 








Hammer Dry Piate & Fitm Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Norman-WILtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lanc Mere. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., Tue, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc Ink Corp. 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russet Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
Dexter Foiper Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 
Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 


Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Slst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 


GRAINING FLINT 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, 
Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates 


Cuicaco Lituo Pate Grainine Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 

Intinois Pirate Grainine Co., Inc., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

LirHocrapHic Piate Graininc Co. 
oF America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brook- 

_lyn, N. Y. 

Mappox LitHop.ate GRaINniING Corp., 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill 

St., Phila., Pa. 

NATIONAL OrrseT Supp.y Co., 613 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Puoto-LitHo Piate Grainine Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

ReviaBLe LirHocrapuic Pirate Co. 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
WesTERN LitHo Piate & Suppty Co., 

1019 Soulard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GRAINING MACHINES 

FritscHE, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., 
at East River, New York, N. Y. 

McKin_cey Lituo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Zarkin Macuine Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING QUARTZ FLINT 
[INTERNATIONAL Prinrinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Pup A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintTinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y., and 402 S. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sr1eBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
CarriER ENGINEERING Co., Syracuse, 
ms Be 
SouTHworTH Macuin_ Co., 30 Warren 
Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, II].—111 BinneySt., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Ma.tunkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-Wi-tets Co., 318°W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INK COMPOUNDS 
InpiANA CHemIcaL & Merc. Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; New York City, N. Y., 

and Chicago, III. 


INKS 

Acueson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Acme Printinc Ink Co., 1315 W. Con- 
gress St., Chicago, III. 

AmericaAN Paintinc Ink Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 2314 W. 
Kinzie St., Chicago, III. 


APRIL 1938 


Aucust, Cuarves, Corp., Tue, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, IIl. 

Biacker, H., Printinec Inxs, Inc., 304 
Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 

Bowers Printinc Ink Co., 711 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

BRADEN-SUTPHIN INK Co., 3700 Ches- 
ter Ave., Cleveland, O. 

CairorniA INK Co., 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Ces Printinc Ink Co., 817 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Crescent INK & Cotor Co. of PENNa., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Drisco.., Martin, & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, III. 

Fiint, Howarp, Ink Co., 2545 Scotten 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fucus & Lane Mere. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

GaETJENS, Bercer & Wirth, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Herrick, Ws. C., Ink Co., Inc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hitt-Hentscuet Co., 3928 Clayton 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Huser, J. M., Inc., 460 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INk Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Jounson, Cuartes Enevu, & Co., Inc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Kout & Mappen Printinc Ink Co., 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 

Levey, Freperick H., Co., Inc., 1223 
Washington Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Mayer, Rosert, Co., Inc., 1107 Grand 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Prescott, H. S., 238 Dwight St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Roserts, Lewis, Inc., 72 Union St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. 20th-21st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scuwarm & Jacosus Co., Tue, 1216 
Jackson St., Cincinnati, O. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sieso ip, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccrain & Carroii Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccair & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

StericHt Metatiic Ink Companies, 
Inc., 538 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 

Superior PrintineG Ink Co., Inc., 295 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE Ink & Co tor Co., Inc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

Wi.uias, R. S., Co., Inc., 257 W. 17th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Winstow Ink Corp., 124-132 White 
St., New York, N. Y. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 
SmitH, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





INSURANCE—Workmen's Compensation 
N. Y. Printers & Booxsinpers Mvu- 


TUAL InNsurANCE Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS, Arc 

Attas Exectric Devices Co., Inc., 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 

Beattie’s Hottywoop Hi-Lire Co., 
1560 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 

Ges, Josepu, Mrca. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

MacsetuH Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Pease, C. F., Co., THe, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, III. 

SutceBarGeR, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


LENSES 

Bauscu & Loms Optica Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Goerz, C. P., AMeriIcaNn Opticat Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
NormMan-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and S5lst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SuccesBarcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, 
SYSTEMS AND TABLES 


CrarrsMEN Line-Up Taste Corp., 49 
River St., Waltham, Mass. 

Doutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co., Inc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, III. 

Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scrar*zon, Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


LITHO ENGRAVING AND DRAWINGS 
Lirho Trape Service Strupio, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT DISTRIB- 
UTORS 


Heustein, R. J., Co., 11 S. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MACHINISTS 
GEGENHEIMER, Wan., Inc., 78 Roeb 
ling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RaTtTHBUN & Birp Co., Inc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 

GLASSES 

NormMan-WIiitets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Cart, INnc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


MAKE-UP TABLES 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Ropertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
=. Chicago, Ill. 

Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 


METAL DECORATING EQUIPMENT 
Wacner, Cuarces, Lirho MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PrinTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McKin.ey Liruo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

SreBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Wacner, Cuarces, LirHo MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cue Execrric Mre. Co., 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer, G., Dry Pate Co., Lemp & 
Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

EastTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, INc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatorp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Priate & Fitm Co., 
Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Wittets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ing St., Chicago, Ill. 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 


Acueson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Artists’ Suppty Co., 7610 Decker 


Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 

34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 

Aetna Paper Co., Tue, Dayton, O. 

AmeErRIcAN Writinc Paper Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Beckett Paper Co., THE, Hamiltén,O. 

Brown Co., Portland, Me. 

Cantine, Martin, Co., Tue, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. and 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Case & RIsLeEy 
Oneco, Conn. 

CHAMPION Paper & Fisre Co., Hamil- 


Press Paper Co., 


ton, O. 

CHILLICOTHE Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Crocker-McFEiwain Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Ditt & Coxttns, Inc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FaLucaH Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fraser Inpustries, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitton, W. C., & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Ho.umncswortH & WuitNey Co., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Howarp Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

INTERNATIONAL Paper Co., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Maxwe te Paper Co., Franklin, O. 

NEENAH Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

NortuHwest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 
Minn. 

RHINELANDER Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Riecev Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sorc Paper Co., Tue, Middletown, O. 
STRATHMORE Paper Co., W. Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Warren, S. D., 
Boston, Mass. 
WaTERVLIET Paper Co., Watervliet, 

Mich. 

West Vircinia Putp & Paper Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wuitine, Geo. A., Paper Co., Men- 

asha, Wis. 


INc., 


Co., 89 Broad St., 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Apvance Mrea. Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
SouTHWORTH MAcuINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 
STRACHAN & HENsHaAw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES 
Seysotp Division, Harris-SeyBoLp- 
Potter Co., Dayton, O. 


THE 





PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 

BuLkLey-Dunton & Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc., 334 Hudson 
St., New York, N. Y. 

LatHrop Paper Co., 155 Perry St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Linve, J. E., Paper Co., 111 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Marquarpt & Co., Inc., 153 Spring 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Mitar, Geo. W., & Co., Inc., 284-290 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

Mitcer & Wricut Paper Co., 200 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Roya Paper Corp., 11th Ave. & 25th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—U. S. P. 

Hunt, Puitiep A., Co., 253 Russell 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, I!l.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROocKDT CHEmMIcAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
Lanston Monotype MaAcuineE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
STRACHAN & HeENnsHAw Co., Ltp., 7th 


at Grange St:, Phila., Pa. 
PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 


RuTHerRForRD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Weset Mere. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila:, Pa. 

RuTHerForD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wese_ Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 

ZarRKIN MAcuineE Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 
Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, III. 
Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
ZarKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 
AMERICAN GrapDeD Sanpd Co., 2516 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
CarsporunpDuM Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONAL Printinc INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Minneapo.tis Mining & Mere. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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New EnGLaAnpD Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

SerBoLD, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
ZarkIN Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 

27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
CatirorRNiA Ink Co., Inc., THe, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Lanston Monotype Macnuine Co., 

24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SrraACHAN & HensuHaw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

WeseLt Mrc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 


Cuicaco Lituo Pirate Grainine Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 
CotumBIA Orrset & REeEprRopucTION 
Corp., 2 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 

Grapuic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

Knop & Braver, 1726 N. First St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lirnop.aTeE Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

OrrsetT Encravers Associates, Inc., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Orrset Printinc Piate Co. or New 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 

York, N. Y. 
Printers’ Orrset Priate Co., 103 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
ProGreEssivE Fine Arts Co., 1027 N. 
Seventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
RiGHTMIRE-BerG Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
SwarT-REIcHEL, Inc., 461 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
STEVENSON Puooto CoLor SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St.,Cincinnati, O. 


Eighth 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 


A.umiNuM Co. or America, Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN Zinc Propucts Co., Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Epes Mrc. Co., THe, Plymouth, Mass. 

Intinois Zinc Co., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHoGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. OF 
America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn, 
i ¢ 

MatruiesseN & HecELER Zinc Co., 
LaSalle, Ill. 

Nationat Lituo Pirate Co., Tue, 35 
Meadow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Puotro-LirHo Piate Graininc Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Baltimore, 
Md. 
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APRIL 





ReviaBLe LirHocrapnic Puiate Co., 
Inc., 17 Vanderwater St., New York, 
a 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 

34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—Dry 

EastMaANn Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THe, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Puiate & Fim Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-WILLets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


PLATES—Zinc, Copper and Alloy 
(for Engravers) 


Ro.titep Pirate Merat Co., 210 Van 
Brunt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—New 

Harris-SEYBOLD-Potter Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th 
St. at East River, New York, N. Y. 

Miexte Printing Press & Mere. 
Co., 14th St. and S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

New Era Mec. Co., 145 Nassau St., 
New York, N.Y. and Paterson, N. J. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wacner, Cuares, LitHo Ma- 
CHINERY Co., Div. of National- 
Standard Co., 51 Park Ave., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

WeBENDORFER-WILLs Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

WILLarD Press Mee. Co., 28 W. 23rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 

Lanston Monotyre Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

New Era Mere. Co., 145 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y. and Paterson, N. J. 

RutHEeRForRD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

StracHAN & HensHaw Co., Lrtp., 
7th at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Wacner, Cuarces, LirHo MACHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 
Leman Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N. J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
INTERNATIONAL PrintiInG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SODIUM 
PHOTO 


New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THe, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Mices Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

ZaRKIN MacuineE Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 


BincHaM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 
BincHaAm’s, Sam’, Son 

Chicago, III. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Goprrey Ro.iier Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

Ipeat Rotvier & Mere. Co., Inc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapip Router Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SieBoip, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorinc Co., 58th St. & 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrc. Co., 


SCREENS—Halftone 


Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE., 1870 S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

SutceBarcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 


Ben Day, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Crartint Merc. Co., 210 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


SILVER BATHS 


Doutuitt Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 


Hunt, Puitip A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, II].—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROcCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WiLtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRAY GUNS 

AMERICAN Type Founpers SALES 
Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

DeVicsiss Co., Tue, Toledo, O. 

Paascue ArrsrusH Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, III. 

Sprayomartic Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Moniror ContTrot_er Co., Inc., 51 
S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


STRIPPING TABLE 
Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Matiinkrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5Ist Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sincrain & Carroit Co., Inc., 591 
lith Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
Kromsera, J., & Associates, C.P.A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Hersert H., C. P. A., 360 
W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
ReinisH, Samue- S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


TIME CLOCKS—Recorders and Stamps 
INTERNATIONAL TIME REcorpDING Divi- 
SION OF INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
Macuines Corporation, 590 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAutirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 lith Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McK untey Litrno Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sieso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Stnccain & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
New York Type TRANSFER SERVICE, 
237 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Korn, Ws., Inc., 270 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GALLANT Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Kopy Komposers, Bourse Building, 
Phila., Pa. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 


REMINGTON-RAnND, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL FE Lectric WrRriTING 
Macuines Division oF INTERNA- 


TIONAL Business Macuines Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Remincton-Ranp, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royat Typewriter Co., Two Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Smith, L. C., & Corona Typewriter, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Unperwoop E tiott Fisher Co., One 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Dovutuitt Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mices Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., Tue, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, IIl. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

RutTHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SuLceBarGer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sweicarb-Ipeat Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Weset Merc. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 

Zark1n Macuine Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


VARNISH 

Aut & Wisorc Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hiro Varnish Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. of 20th & 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Siesop, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccain & Carroit Co., 591 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stncrain & VaLentine Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


THE 





VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaetyens, Bercer & Wirth, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Hiro Varnisu Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincirain & Carrow Co., Inc., 59] 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincrarn & Vatentine Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR 
RESISTING FLOORS AND FOUN. 
DATIONS 


Korrunp Co., Inc., Tue, 48-15 32nd 
Pl., Long Island City, N. Y. 


VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Vocettyre Co., 24 Commerce St., 
Newark, N. J. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 
GEGENHEIMER, Wys., Inc., 78 Roebling 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mrc. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 

Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 
INTERNATIONAL PrintING Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 

Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodoin 
Rubber Sipping Solution 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINKROCKDT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


WHIRLERS 
Dovurtuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., Tue, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, III. 
RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weset Mre. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. and Scranton, Pa. 
ZarRKIN Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


The advertisers help to make possible 
every issue of this magazine. They de- 
serve your patronage. 
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DRY PLATES 
FILMS 
CAMERAS 
EQUIPMENT 
SUNDRIES 
CHEMICALS 





(or ube cn 
PROTO-ENGRAVING + PROTOLITI 
ROTOGRAVORE + PLANOGRAPAT ©. 
AND SCIERTIROE: 


NORMAN 
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ILLETS CO 


SiS WEST WASHIMNGTONM STREET 


PRORE RANDOLPH S360 CHICAGO, ILiinor 





OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















pH SLIDE COMPARATORS 


for 


CONTROL 


of 


FOUNTAIN 
SOLUTIONS 


Molded from plastic and working on the slide principle, 
Taylor Slide Comparators are the most simple, practical 
and accurate ones on the market. 

All Color Standards Guaranteed for 5 years 

A single Bromcresol Green Comparator is sufficient 
for control of Fountain Solutions. Price $15.00 
Complete outfit for coating and fountain solutions $40.00 

MODERN pH and CHLORINE CONTROL 

A 65-page handbook containing a simple explanation 
of pH control, its application to numerous problems, and 
descriptions of our pH, chlorine, and phosphate controi 
equipment. 


Copy sent free on request 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 


879 LINDEN AVENUE BALTIMORE, MD. 
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OFFSET OVERPRINT 


A HILO OVERPRINT VARNISH 
MADE ESPECIALLY FOR USE ON 
LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET PRESSES 


Offers the rich gloss and protection against 
smearing, scratching and moisture common to | 
all Hilo Overprints. 


Works easily on the press and dries to a hard, | 
tack free film. 


Of particular interest to Lithographers is the fact | 
that it will not cause scumming or tinting. 


For best results we suggest a minimum amount | 
of water on the plate. 


Send for a working sample of Hilo Offset Overprint 
to try on your own presses. It's free. If you mail us 
a sample of your paper stock, we'll send you the 
Hilo Overprint best suited to your needs. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION | 
42-60 Stewart Avenue | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Boston Chicago 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 





Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books, compiled 
by the Research Department of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc. These abstracts represent statements made by the authors of articles 
abstracted, and do not express the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed lists have been prepared of (1) 
Periodicals Abstracted by the Department of Lithographic Research, 
and (2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). Address the Department 
of Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color Correction 


Line and Half-Tone Negatives. T. S. Hiller. The 
Photo-Lithographer, 6, No. 1, Jan. 1938, pp. 42-3; No. 2, 
Feb. 1938, p. 26. The necessary attributes of photo-offset 
line and half-tone negatives are listed and discussed. Three 
theories of screen action have been put forth by (1) Ives, 
(2) Levy, and others, including Fruwirth, and (3) Dolland 
and Tallent, and later by Deville. Fruwirth’s work, edited 
by Mertle, on the diffraction theory of half-tone, represents 
the most thorough exposition, and is discussed briefly. 


Blue Prints on Glass as Aid in Map and Color 
Work. L. R. Meloy. The Photo-Lithographer, 6, No. 1, 
Jan. 1938, p. 57. Blue prints on glass can be used to ad- 
vantage in the reproduction of maps where the colors of 
the highways must be different and yet register very 
closely, in greeting card manufacture, in the “fake” color 
process, and in a number of other types of work. The 
method requires only one photographic negative, which is 
used to print as many blue print positives as there are 
colors required for the job. A description of the process is 


given. 


Produces 
Anonymous. 


Square Stop: Diaphragm Control 
Round Dots in Half-Tone Plates. 
Printing Equipment Engineer, 55, No. 4, Jan. 1938, p. 26. 
A new type of square-stop diaphragm control, synchro- 
nized with the Douthitt System for attachment to photo- 
engraving cameras is described. This method yields round 
dot structure in half-tone plates and a half-tone negative 
with round dots in the highlights. Larger round highlight 
dots can be obtained without being connected, than with 
the usual stops. The square stop diaphragm is described 
briefly. 

Modern Tendencies in Photography: The Versa- 
tility of the Miniature Camera. W. G. Briggs. 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 122, No. 484, 
Jan. 27, 1938, pp. 90-2. The author discusses the im- 
portance of the development of miniature cameras and 
of modern films with their extreme color-sensitivity, 
speed, and tine grain. The color processes mentioned in- 
clude Agfacolor, Kodachrome, Vivex, and Dufaycolor, 
and their advantages and disadvantages are given in 
detail. The author states his opinion that, in the near 
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future, color negatives will be taken, and finished prints 
produced by the Eastman Wash-off Relief process the 
same day. 


Photo Type Composition. R. B. Fishenden. Mod- 
ern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 34, No. 1. Jan. 1938, 
pp. 1-2. The installation and use of a complete Uhertype 
equipment at the Dunstable plant of Waterlow & Sons, 
Ltd., is described. Three units are comprised, the first of 
which composes type characters letter by letter on a roll 
film which is developed yielding an unjustified negative. 
The second unit justifies the lines of type matter by 
photographing the words separately, spaced so as to give 
lines of equal length, on a film. After developing, the cor- 
rection and interline spacing is cairied out on the same 
unit. The third unit is the Metteur, or composing machine 
for make-up, essentially a step-and-repeat machine with 
many refinements and additions. On this unit negatives 
or positives of type matter and designs can be re-photo- 
graphed to any required size, type can be set in any 
position, and all-over patterns can be produced easily. 


Kodachrome Enlargements for Color Separation 
Negatives. M. Leeden. Modern Lithographer and 
Offset Printer, 33, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 253-4. When 
enlarging from Kodachrome film, the use of a diffuser 
with the arc lamp is advisable, even though exposure time 
is lengthened, since direct light magnifies any blemishes 
present in the film positive. The diffuser, which should be 
the finest ground glass available, should be placed as far 
back toward the condenser as possible. Another reason 
for using the diffuser is that the condenser is not color- 
corrected, and, if used alone, would produce misregister 
in the enlarged images. To cut down exposure time, banks 
of gas filled lamps can be used. 


Moire Pattern Can Be Avoided by Ilford New 
Device. Anonymous. Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 33, No. 12. Dec. 1937, p. 254. The “Ilford Screen 
Direction Indicator” is a small device useful in eliminat- 
ing moire pattern. It consists of a series of semicircles 
printed on a card, and is placed beside the copy and 
photographed at the same time through the half-tone 
screen. For succeeding colors the screen is so set that the 
interference pattern is moved around accurately to 30 
degrees. The interference patterns are recorded on the 
negatives, giving the operator a permanent check. 


The Agfa Reversal Process for Reprolith Films. 
V. H. Reckmeyer. The Photo-Lithographer, 6, No. 2, Feb. 
1938, pp. 36, 38. The methods of producing a film positive 
from a positive, or a negative from a negative original, 
using the Reprolith films, are described. Directions for 
(1) exposure, (2) first development, (3) reversal and 
cleaning, (4) second exposure and re-development, and 
(5) fixing, washing, and drying, are given. 
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PACIFIC COAST 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


OUR PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT |S 
HEADQUARTERS FOR EQUIPMENT, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES AND 
CHEMICALS 


Our Main Office is in San Francisco, but 
to render service, complete stocks are 
carried at our branches in Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, and 
Berkeley, Calif. 


TheUseof YourPhone Will 
Bring One of Our Representatives 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


545 Sansome Street — San Francisco, Calif. 














COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE. 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « « PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


“(Q): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 
















WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE & NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 














IL 


Instruction « Survey « Plant Layout « Organization « Methods 
Solution of Problems from Camera to the Press 
EXPERT SERVICE ON A PER DIEM OR ANNUAL BASIS 


DR. L.R. MELOY 


1776 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























® America's fastest-selling folder. Economical 
and dependable. It's also an Automatic Mul- 
tiple Perforating Machine. 15,000 to 50,000 


Only *95 down * * * $1 a Day 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


VERSATILITY SUPREME 


She lew IBAIDMA Clutomatic Solder 





folded signatures an hour; folds thinnest to 
thickest papers. 60 Styles of Folds. | to 5 
folds in one operation. Accuracy unexcelled. 


648 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADBELPCHIA... PS. 
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**Expositron’’: The Last Word in Exposure Con- 
trol. W. B. Hislop. Process Engraver’s Monthly, 45, 
No. 529, Jan. 1938, pp. 17-9. The “‘Expositron” meter 
for absolute control of exposure is described in detail. 
This device measures with great accuracy the light actu- 
ally reflected from the original, as the camera sees it, and 
measures separately the amount of light reflected from 
the shadows, highlights, or any intermediate tone. No 
matter how the light may fluctuate in making an exposure, 
the “Expositron”’ measures it in arbitrary units, and when 
the correct exposure has once been determined, all suc- 
ceeding exposures may be interrupted at the same total 
number of units, yielding negatives of uniform density. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces and 
Plate Preparation 


Deep-Etched Plates. W. N. Misuraca. National 
Lithographer, 45, No. 1, Jan. 1938, pp. 32, 34. The history 
of deep-etched plate making processes is reviewed briefly, 
and the use of modern deep-etched plates in metal deco- 
rating is described. The speed of the coating solution 
should not be too high, since very short exposures tend to 
produce conditions which shorten the life of the plate. 
Uniform and thorough development is necessary. A num- 
ber of other suggestions are ziven. 


Light Sensitive Coatings for Lithography. W. H. 
Wood. National Lithographer, 45, No. 1, Jan. 1938, pp. 
30, 66. Materials available for making lithographic plate 
coatings are discussed under the headings of (1) water- 
insoluble coatings such.as Syrian asphaltum and certain 
synthetic resins, and (2) water-soluble coatings such as 
albumen, glue, gelatin, casein, gums, natural resins, cel- 
lulose, and polyhydroxy compounds. The last group 
includes polyvinyl alcohol and the esters and ethers of 
this substance developed by the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company as plate making materials. 


The Lithographic Image: Some Methods of Its 
Production. A. H. Reiser. Lithographers’ Fournal, 22, 
No. 10, Jan. 1938, pp. 433, 449, 454; No. 11, Feb. 1938, 
pp. 478-9. The methods by which lithographic press 
plates may be prepared are discussed, using a novel 
graphic form of representation. The methods and their 
advantages are treated in the following order: (1) hand- 
drawn art work, (2) hand or machine transferring, (3) 
albumen process, (4) intaglio, (5) relief image or high-etch. 
The chief advantage of the intaglio process is the wear- 
resistance of the plates so produced. The relief litho plate 
is used in connection with dry printing and is of value 
chiefly in the production of checks and revenue stamps. 


Equipment and Materials 


Dual Purpose Distributing System for Rotary 
Offset and Lithographic Presses. John G. Goedike. 
U. §. Patent No. 2,110,216 (March 8, 1938). The method 
of simultaneously inking and dampening printing sur- 
faces of rotary offset and lithographic printing members, 
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which consists in feeding water in the form of drops from 
a source of supply to a distributing system, transmitting 
the water together with a film of ink to a printing surface 
through said distributing system, whereby an ink repel- 
lent coating of water will be applied to the non-design 
portions of the printing surface, and ink will be applied 
to the design portions of said surface. 


1937 Trends in Machines. “Inker.”’ Modern Lith- 
ographer and Offset Printer, 33, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 
251-2. The author discusses briefly the newer improve- 
ments in equipment, which include the following: (1) 
high speed rotary presses, (2) the use of ball bearings for 
inking and dampening rollers, preloaded taper roller 
bearings, the swinging arm feed, adjustable spring grip- 
pers, suction devices in the delivery for steadying sheets 
when delivering at higher speeds, (3) offset proofing 
press advances such as self-inking and self-damping units 
for motor driven presses for proofs in color and for short 
runs. 


The Wale Rotary Press. W. B. Hislop. Process 
Engravers’ Monthly, 44, No. 528, Dec. 1937, pp. 417, 420. 
This small and very rapid relief printing press uses a thin 
plate of copper twelve thousandths of an inch thick, the 
non-image portions being etched to a depth of five thou- 
sandths of an inch. 


Synthetic Roller Technique. J. C. Dunn. Printing 
Equipment Engineer, 55, No. 1, Oct. 1937, p. 30. Synthetic 
rubber rollers are highly resistant to oxidation, oils, sol- 
vents, driers, and temperature and humidity changes, 
but proper setting, use, and washing are required if these 
rollers are to show their full value and economy. Methods 
of washing and reconditioning such rollers are described 


briefly. 


Paper and Ink 


Requirements in Paper for Lithographing. T. A. 
Pascoe. The Photo-Lithographer, 6, No. 1, Jan. 1938, pp. 
23, 45. The finish, bulk, sizing, moisture content, and 
hardness desirable in offset papers, and the avoidance of 
papers likely to produce excessive fuzz or to corrode the 
plate, are discussed. 


Paper Fluffing Can Be Avoided. O. Fister. Modern 
Lithographer and Offset. Printer, 33, No. 12, Dec. 1937, 
p. 262. Precautions to avoid fluffing of paper are the use of 
sharp knives in cutting and trimming paper, and the use 
of strong blasts of air to remove fluff while cutting. Ex- 
amination of new deliveries of paper in strong light falling 
almost parallel with the sheet will detect abnormal 
tendency to fluff. “Fluffless” papers are made on a double 
web, the two undersides being felted together to form a 
single web. Even these types of paper require the use of 
keen knives in cutting. 

Printing Speed, Printing Ink, and Printing Paper 
J. Bekk. Zel/stoff und Papier, 17, No. 7, July 1937, pp. 
294-8. Danger of picking is not always greatest when ink 
absorption is low, but is greater the thinner the ink film, 
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LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“‘The Most Exact Tools" 





ARTAR APOCHROMAT GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:9 to #:16 £:6.8, £:8, £:10 
Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 

to 24 inches. 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches. 
GOERZ FOCUSING 
MAGNIFIER 
with Adjustable Tube — For 
of the Highest Accuracy — real accurate focusing at a 
For reversed negatives to fixed distance from ground 
save stripping the film, and glass or in checking up neg- 
reduction work. atives. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P. L. 4 











CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°" ST. NEW YORK CITY 





































Columbia Offset & 
Reproduction Corp. 


e Artists to the trade 


® Negatives, Positives and 
Process Work for Machine 
or Hand Transfer 





¢ Originals on Stone & Plate 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 










2 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: BEekman 3-2436 




















LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
* 
PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.—GRamercy 7-0180 











R IS 0) BBS 
Oriset Inks 


@ Assure Foremost Pressroom 
Economy 


@ Highest Possible Color Values 


@ Unfailing and Dependable 
Working Qualities 


They also give you the satisfaction of knowing that 
when you buy them you are dealing with a house deep- 
ly interested in working out -your every GRAPHIC 
INK PROBLEM 


USE DRISCOLL’S OFFSET BLACK (0237) 
IT 1S NOTED FOR FINEST RESULTS 


Write for Free Samples and Prices 
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LTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO 
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the closer the union of the ink film with the paper, and 
the greater the adhesion of the ink. High printing speeds 
demand inks with minimum adhesion and papers with 
high resistance to picking. The tendencies of free inking 
and rough papers to produce picking are explained. 
(Patra Fournal, 1, No. 2, Sept. 1937, pp. 58-9.) 


Paper Making: What Should the Ink Maker 
Know About it? J. G. Patrick. American Ink Maker, 
16, No. 2, Feb. 1938, pp. 18-21, 25; No. 3, Mar. 1938, 
pp. 27, 29, 31. The history of paper making and sources 
of raw materials for paper are outlined, and the ancient 
and modern processes of manufacture are described. 
Paper troubles encountered in printing, and their causes 
and remedies are discussed and tabulated. Photographs 


are included. 


A Note on the Determination of the Density of 
Printing Ink. J. A. V. Fairbrother and R. G. W. 
Croney. Patra Fournal, 1, No. 3, Nov. 1937, pp. 104-5. 
American Ink Maker, 16, No. 1, Jan. 1938, p. 18. A rapid 
method for determining the density of a printing ink is 


O07 


described. The method is accurate to within 2-—3%. 


The Use of Ultra-Violet Rays in Fluorescence 
Analysis (As Applied to oe Inks). J. Grant. 
Manufacturing Chemist, 8, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. lng 
American Ink Maker, 16, Now . Jan. 1938, pp. 19-2 
This article emphasizes the value of fluorescence sated 
and particularly of fluorescence microscopy in the testing 
and control of inks and related substances such as pig- 
ments, driers, oils, solvents, and resins. Ultra-violet light 
is used to produce the fluorescence. In the case of pigments, 
the purity or constancy of composition, particle size, and 
composition of mixtures of pigments in a suspension can 
be determined approximately, although there is reason 
to believe that fluorescence changes somewhat with parti- 
cle size and with exposure to ultra-violet light. The mount- 
ing medium, if carefully chosen, will not mask the fluor- 
escence of the pigment but may even emphasize this 
property or its absence. In the case of inks, penetrating 
power can be determined as by no other method. The 
original article is illustrated by cuts and photographs. 


Cadmium. Anonymous. Maker, 16, 
No. 2, Feb. 1938, pp. 23-5. The production, properties, 
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and uses of cadmium pigments are discussed. These colors 
are particularly useful in the tin-printing process because 
of their resistance to fairly high temperatures, to light, 
and to acids, alkalies, and solvents. 


General 


Practical Suggestions for Operating the Litho- 
graphic Press. Anonymous. The Photo-Lithographer, 
6, No. 2, Feb. 1938, pp. 50, 52, 56, 58, 60. This article 
takes up in eonsiderable detail the correct methods for 
placing the plate in the press and adjusting the pressure, 
putting on new blankets, setting the form rollers, gripper 
guides, side-guides, impression cylinder grippers, auto- 
matic feed devices, and delivery grippers, the mainte- 
nance of correct pressure between the blanket and impres- 
sion cylinders, the setting and operation of the ink foun- 
tain and dampening rollers, and the general press operation. 


The Lithographer’s Year 1937 Brought Encourag- 
ing Results. R. B. Fishenden. Modern Lithographer 
and Offset Printer, 33, No. 12, Dec. 1937, pp. 249-51. 
Lithographers’ Fournal, 22, No. 11, Feb. 1938, pp. 474, 
491. The progress made in lithography during 1937 was 
made up of steady gains in many lines, including: dot- 
etching, mechanical means of dot control such as the 
Bassist and the Knudsen processes, exposure control 
devices such as the Expositron, color photography, web 
offset printing, photo-type composition, and research. 


Miscellaneous 


Composition, Printing, Binding, and Related 
Processes. (Book.) (Printed in German) O. Kriiger. 
Published by A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, Germany, 1937; 
144 pages; 3.40 RM. The principal printing methods and 
their operation are described in an elementary manner, 
and practical hints are given for the buyer of printing. 


The Hassing Electro-Mechanical Engraving Ma- 
chine. O. Hassing and J. O. Nielsen. The Penrose 
Annual, 40 (1938), pp. 108-11. The development of 
picture telegraphy is traced, and the design and operation 
of the Hassing electro-mechanical engraving machine is 
described. Photomicrographs, a diagram, and two ex- 
amples of the work are shown. 
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OFFSET OR LETTER PRESS 


Get Your Copy of These Books 
Today, No Cost—No Obligation 
American Made by 
Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc. 
Builders of Printing Machinery 

3 for Over Thirty Years 
| Mount Vernon, New York, U.S.A. 


WY Malle 





DESIGNING 
PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 





SS RAMSEY AVENUE, RETOUCHING 


YONKERS, N.Y. NEGATIVES 





SET YOUR OWN TYPE 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. 
costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning .. . 


for folder. 


Save composition 
Easy to use. Write 


FOTOTYPE, 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 
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not crack or chip off. 
Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 
ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


7610 Decker Ave. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Asco’’ 











“ASCO” 


BLOCKS OUT 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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WANTED 
SMALL PHOTO-OFFSET PLANT 


Will consider plant in New York City with small size 
presses only. Must be in good condition. Plant with 
complete plate making equipment preferred. State full 
details, including size of presses, plant space, price 
wanted, in first letter. Box A-1, The Photo-Lithographer. 


For 
CAMERAS VACUUM FRAMES 
SCREENS WHIRLERS 
LENSES CARBONS 
ARC LAMPS OKAY OPAQUE 
OKAY DEVELOPING INK 




















E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


116 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL 


is the kind of a book you will have to 
keep under lock and key if you want to 
find it when you want it. Everyone in your 
office and plant will soon discover that 
it is an invaluable reference for all kinds 
of information. 


Order your copy now — only $4.00 


Waltwin Publishing Co., Inc., 1776 Broadway, N. Y. 














CONSIDER 


ARI-IYPER 


FOR PHOTO-OFFSET COMPOSITION 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











[ KORN'S 


LSC R aT CRAYONS 
CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 


” STICK TUSCHE 
ws LIQUID TUSCHE 
” RUBBING INK 

as TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 
WM. KORN. INC. 
270 WEST STREET NEW YORK 

















INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in 
Increasing Output and 


Lowering Production Costs 
We invite you to take advantage of 
our thirty day trial offer. If interested 
write and let us know the size and 
make of your press. 





THIS 1S OUR METHOD OF RE- 
MOVING INK FROM PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 E. HAMILTON AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 54) 
get the minimum amount of moisture 
coincident with excellent printing. 
Done on the fly (while running) it is 
more than likely in 15 minutes time 
to have more than 1,000 spoiled 
sheets while running at the advertised 
top speed of the press. 

To the credit of all concerned, this 
debate has culminated in a research 
by one of the press builders. New 
chemicals and improved methods are 
said to have resulted from this work. 
Reports have been seen on the pages 
of this publication of this research, 
although the products have not been 
marketed as yet. 

Work has been conducted by other 
agencies to combat the so-called 
failings in presswork. A transferrer of 
New York City has been using a 
counter-etch and plate etch for many 
years on zinc, which had the net 
result of cutting working hours. This 
is because of the long life of the hand- 
transferred press-plate he makes. 
Albumen or deep-etch plates also 
may be treated with these solutions. 

Word reaches our ears of another 
worker who has perfected a solution 
which practically enamels the plate’s 
surface. Neither soap, crayon, oelic, 
nor other drastic methods applied to 
the surface of the plate have any 
harmful effect. As a matter of actual 
fact, after the plate’s surface has been 
acted upon by this man’s solution, no 


reagent has been found, to this time, — 


to enable counter-etching and the 
addition of work. 

Then, too, there is also the current 
experiment with aluminum plates, 
wherein they are electrically coated 
around the work areas, the whole 
yielding another apparently inde- 
structible plate which prints wonder- 
fully well. 

These improvements in the litho- 
graphic plate’s surface have all had 
for their purpose the economy of time, 
motion, and higher quality of the 
lithographic product. All of this 
could well be considered an indirect 
contribution to the idea of the im- 
portance of the offset press. It demon- 
strates very clearly the psychological 
factor mentioned at the beginning of 
the article. Everything is subservient 
to the offset press. 

The machine is not fool-proof. It 








needs careful and painstaking effort 
to get the most out of it. Very often 
the difference between success and 
failure is a finely divided line. This is 
true of feeder regulation as well as 
inkers and dampers adjustment. In 
damper setting, new dampers should 
be installed dry, and adjusted to a 
three point sheet before they are wet 
down. It is ever so much more 
accurate, and far easier, to get the 
feel of the pull of the three point 
strip when the damper is dry than 
when adjusting a moist damper. 
Used, ink-caked dampers offer a re- 
sistance to water, and thus fail to 
dampen properly the surface of the 
press plate. Should the ductor roller 
be set too tightly against the brass 
roller, a squeegee action sets in which 
squeezes the water out of the damper 
at the point of contact. Brass rollers 
coated with ink should be washed 
with gasoline, dried, and gummed 
with the regular plate acid, and dried 
thoroughly with the acid on them. 
Scrubbing them with pumice powder 
will produce a number of fine 
scratches which act as ink catchers 
that cause the ink to adhere more 
rapidly each time they are pumiced. 
How often has ghosting caused you 
trouble? This repetition of the work 
limits of the design on the tint or 
solids lying directly behind the de- 
sign, is often caused by faulty form 
roller setting. If the form rollers are 
set to the plate so that a three point 
sheet can be pulled out evenly across 
the roller length with a tight pull, 
they should drop into the gap very 
lightly. Then the setting to the stor- 
age roller plays an important part, 
too. For it is this contact with the 
storage roller that supplies the fresh 
ink, and dissipates the moisture 
picked up from the press plate. 
Streaks across plates are often 
caused by faulty roller setting. Two 
“crutches” are often employed, to 
get around these streaks. One is the 
famous “‘anron.”’ In this, solid patches 
are placed around and outside work 
areas to act as ink slabs so that a 
minimum amount of moisture is 
picked up. Others use resin, varnish, 
venice turps, in their inks to dissipate 
the effect of faulty inkers action. 
Of course, these are all subterfuges. 
Sometimes, loose boxes in which 
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roller spindles wobble cause these 
streaks. Washers placed on the 
spindles very often eliminate any end 
play, and the streaks with them, 
should that be their cause. 

Speed, too, may be a cause of these 
streaks. When one cylinder—either 
the plate or the blanket—runs so 
much faster than the other, there 
must be a slip or skid somewhere. 
When diameters are vastly different, 
and axial speeds are alike, one of the 
outer peripheries, running upon the 
other, must necessarily run faster to 
complete its revolution in the same 
time as its running mate. The streak 
then appears where the slip occurs. 

Ink, too, plays an important part. 
It must be so constituted as to be able 
to overcome moisture. A thin, soupy 
ink with no body will not do that. 
Ink was to be used in the form in 
which it is compounded. Kerosene 
and cornstarchor magnesia, used with 
discretion, is often necessary, how- 
ever, when printing to coated stock. 
When offset paper is used, varnish 
alone may be all that is necessary, 
with a judicial use of dryers. The 
dryers can is possibly the greatest 
single element of trouble in the 
pressroom. But to say no dryers is 
necessary, is as foolish as the story in 
a trade journal, of running an offset 
press without dope in the fountain. 
A judicial use of both is essential. 
Varnishes from No. 1 to No. 3 usually 
form a good starting point for the 
mixing of an offset ink. 

The future of the offset press is a 
sort of three-way proposition, involv- 
ing man, machine, and material. 
Some of these points in pressmanship 
have been expounded at trade talks 
and lectures to apprentice classes by 
Mr. John Hartman, expert offset 
pressman. Do you agree with the 
importance of this lithographic tool, 
the offset press, after reading this? 


A Correction 

The affiliation of Robert J. Butler, 
given in the March issue in connec- 
tion with Mr. Butler’s article, “‘New 
Developments in the Ink Industry,” 
was incorrectly stated. It should 
have read: “‘Chemist, The Fuchs & 
Lang Mfg. Company, Division of 
General Printing Ink Corporation, 
New York.” 
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Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum $2.50. Count 
eight words to the line; address to be counted. Remittance must 
accompany order. Box number addresses are confidential and cannot 


CLASSIFLED ADVERTISING 


be revealed. Unless Itherwise stated address replies to The Photo- 
Lithographer, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





HARRIS OFFSET PRESSMAN — Sixteen years’ experience on 
best grade of color process work. New York City only. Have 
best of references. Box A-9. 


“ATTENTION EMPLOYER” — Harris, Rotary and Flat Bed 
Pressman — one who can produce desires position on either press, 
preferably offset. Able to supervise pressroom. Twelve years’ 
practical experience. High class color and commercial printer 
available at once. Will go anywhere. Box A-2. 


LITHOGRAPH OFFSET FOREMAN — twelve years’ experience 
as Cameraman, stripper, layout man in Plate Department desires 
position as foreman or in any branch of lithography. Box A-3. 


OFFSET FOREMAN — Responsibilities pressroom, plate making, 
camera and art department. Box F-11. 


LITHO ARTIST — Thoroughly familiar with all types of process 
work and dot etch medium — sketches — black and white drawings, 
layouts and stripping. Capable of taking charge. Box A-4. 


STRIPPER - PLATE MAKER - TRANSFERER — Twenty years 


experience, desires position New York City. Box A-5. 

















Lithographer in practical executive capacity with excellent record 
in production is interested in making connection with firm geared 
for volume business or one contemplating such. Black and white 
— color — booklet and general lithography. Box A-6. 


HELP WANTED 





WARNING 





The Southworth Machine Co. of Portland, Maine, is the only 
concern licensed to manufacture and sell the patented Simplex 
Paper Conditioner Machine. The purchase and use of machine 
known and advertised as the Box-type Paper Conditioner is a direct 
infringement on U. S. letters patent No. 1,657,073. Any infringe- 
ment of patent rights whether it be by the manufacturer or user 


of infringing apparatus will be restrained by court action. 
E. F. Dreger, Patentee 


231 First St., San Francisco, California 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Going lithograph plant with Harris Offset Press Equipment for sale 
in Philadelphia. Reasonable terms to responsible party. Box M-12. 





WANTED TO BUY 





PHOTO OFFSET SUPERINTENDENT — busy fast growing 
black and white organization, specializing in combination work with 
complete facilities, seeks an aggressive level headed production 
manager. Must understand every phase and mechanics of the 
trade, accustomed to high pressure, fast service. Real opportunity. 
Write fully stating past experiences and references. Answers will 
be kept confidential. Box 34. Realservice, 110 West 34th St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


17x17 Process Camera with Screen Holder ........ $100.00 








l 

me Ff et gS Pere ree eee 75.00 
1 18x22 Vacuum Printing Frame complete for A.C. .. 75.00 
1 33 inch Whirler complete with heater and Motor .... 75.00 
1 14x17 Mezzo (grain) Screen, perfect condition .... 65.00 
1 13x16 120 Line half-tone screen .................. 50.00 


W. L. MOORE, 10 W. Warren, Detroit 


One 38 x 50 Craftsman Line-Up Table, latest model, purchased six 
months ago and used less than a month. Will be glad to consider 
a reasonable offer. Box A-7. 





WANTED ~—9 x 14 Multiliths, M 24 Multicolor Presses, Davidson 
Feeders for same. Whirlers, Cameras, Small 
Grainers, Offset Press Supplies, Lamps, etc. — Richardson Mfg. 
Co., Cawker City, Kansas. 


Printing frames, 





WANTED ~— a used 120 Screen size 9 x 12 or 11 x 14. Box A-8. 











NTED 
SMALL PHOTO-OFFSET PLANT 


Will consider plant in New York City with small size 
presses only. Must be in good condition. Plant with 
complete plate making equipment preferred. State full 
details, including size of presses, plant space, price 
wanted, in first letter. Box A-1, The Photo-Lithographer. 








NE EGTE OO PCCCCT OT ETT ET TT $ 40.00 


EE bene cb nandeovsnessshasewneds 25.00 
Er 200.00 
Pee Pe MID ROUNNS cn ook nc cece csesccsccces 75.00 


Many other lamps, cameras, photo offset and photo engraving 
machines. Camera Alignment Experts. 

Singer Engineering Mfg. Co., 49 Prince Street, New York City, 
Telephone: Canal 6-5810. 


Two Potter Single Color Offset Presses, serial numbers above 
10,800, equipped with extra suction pile feeders, extension deliveries 
and alternating electrical equipment. Box A-10 








Milwaukee Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. Write 


C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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“SMOOTHOL” 


INK WAX REDUCER 
mT TEL TE 


APRIL 1938 


FROM 


Try “SMOOTHOL” on your next job. FREE! 


A sufficient trial sample for mixing with two to three pounds 
of ink... 
on their letterhead. 

GUARANTEED TO SAVE 
10 TO 25% 
ON YOUR INK BILLS 


will be sent to printing plants requesting same 


FRANCIS X. SMITH COMPANY 


952 EAST 93rd ST. e BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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New N-W Catalog Issued 





Norman-Willets Company, 318 
West Washington Street, Chicago, 
call themselves “Headquarters for 
Every Known Photographic Need.” 
This slogan is verified in the graphic 
arts field with the publication of 
Norman-Willets new catalog No. 42, 
which in its 120 pages lists hundreds 
of photographic items used in the 
graphic arts. 

The new catalog has a striking 
cover done in four colors. Its inside 
pages contain not only full descrip- 
tions of items used in photo-litho- 
graphy and other branches of the 
graphic arts, but also contain a 
number of useful notes on manipula- 
tion, on chemical formulae, etc. 

The following are among the im- 
proved, revised, and new items listed 
in Catalog No. 42. 

Improvements and Revistons:—ll- 
ford Panchromatic Half-tone and 
Rapid Process Plates have been 
“stepped-up” in speed without loss 
of dot quality. Likewise, Ilford contin- 
uous tone panchromatic plates have 
been improved in speed and sensitiv- 
ity. 

New Items:—Norwil Plate Mak- 
ing Equipment; Howard Direct Color 
Camera; Speed Cameras and Acces- 
sories, including the new, fast Agfa 
films; Chemical Preparations such as 
Stripalak and others. 





The first press to start in the morn- 
ing is likely to be the one lubricated 
with a Bijur automatic lubricating 
system, according to the claims of 
Bijur Lubricating Corporation, of 
Long Island City, N. Y., in a newly 
issued bulletin entitled “The Travels 
af Modern Lubrication.” A_ Bijur 
lubricating system automatically 
feeds any number of bearings the 
metered oil film each requires to 
function best, according to the claims 
made in the bulletin. 


Ben Day, Inc., New York, are con- 
tinuing to receive many requests for 
copies of the latest sheet addition to 
their tint-book which shows an issue 
of larger benday films, 13” x 16”, 
both in straight lines, mechanical 
stipple, and new half-tone films. 
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“I'M HAVING 
THE OLD ROLLERS 
MADE UP INTO 
DAYCOS” 


“GOOD! 
THEY'RE THE BEST 
ROLLERS WE 
EVER USED” 





GET BETTER WORK AND 
REDUCE PRODUCTION COST WITH 


Dayco ROLLERS 


@ On thousands of lithographic presses, 
Dayco Rollers are giving better results 
over longer periods and reducing pro- 
duction costs. Daycos stand up far be- 
yond the lives of other rollers. And when 
they finally need to be reconditioned, 
they can be made new again—at a frac- 
tion of the cost of new rollers—by re- 
placing the Dayco sleeves. 

Dayco Rollers are ground to perfect 
smoothness and accuracy. They remain 


Dayco 


that way for millions and millions of 
impressions, year in and year out, due to 
their unequaled durability. They resist 
abrasion and corrosion. They are im- 
pervious to inks, washes, and. moisture. 
They are free from cracking and chip- 
ping. 

The sleeve of the Dayco Roller has just 
the right consistency for picking up and 
distributing ink efficiently. This inking 
quality is maintained throughout its long 
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life. It never becomes either dead or 
sticky, and is unaffected by atmospheric 
changes. 

Ask us to have a representative study 
your requirements and prescribe Dayco 
Rollers specifically built for you. 

And remember, there is only one 
patented, sleeve-type roller—Dayco! In- 
sist upon the genuine. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Dayco BASE AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS: The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.® 206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place, New York © Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago ® 2970 
W. Grand Blud., Detroit * W. D. Tuck, 121 Broad Street, City Center Bldg., Philadelphia ® Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta ® R. G. Hopff, 5114 Stewart 
St., Cincinnati © John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great Falls © Nassau Paper Co., St. Paul © California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St., Los Angeles ® L. W. 
Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blud., Los Angeles © Wm. Goodwin, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles © Pacific Printing Ink Co., Maritime Bldg., Seattle, and 716 Jackson 


Street, San Francisco © Edward Hanenchild, Honolulu, T. H. 



























Harris 17" x 22" Single Color, the smallest of the Commercial 
Offset Press Group, specially adapted for quantity — quality black 
and white and color work. Other sizes in the Single Color Com- 


mercial Offset Group are 21" x 28" and oa" @ 34", 


HARRIS ° sEYBOLD » POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices 4510 E. 71st St., Clev eland, Ohio. Herrs Sales Offices: New Y ork, 330 WwW. 42nd St.; Chicago, 


343 §. Dearborn St. Dayton, 8! 3 Washington St.; San Francisco, 420 Market St. Factorse>: Cleveland, Dayto”- 


a are ~— 








